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THE PETRIFIED FERN. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibers tender ; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass, grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in, by night, and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries ; 
But the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way; 
None came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safe away. 
Oh the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh the agony, oh life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 


Useless! Lost! There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 

Veinings, leafage, fibers clear and fine, 

And the fern’s life lay in every line! 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 
—From Publie Opinion. 


- —<-= 


“BUT IT MOVES.” 


Nothing throws more light on the whole history of wo- 
man than the first picture in Sir John Lubbock’s “Origin 
of Civilization”’ lately reprinted in New York. A young 
girl of some savage tribe, almost wholly naked, is being 
dragged furiously along the ground by a party of naked 
savages armed literally to the teeth, while another simi- 
lar band grasp her by the arm and almost tear her 
asunder in the effort to hold her back. These last are 
her brothers and her friends; the others are—her ene 
mies? As you please to call them. They are her fu- 
ture husband and his kinsmen, who have come to aid 
him in his wooing. 

This was the primitive rite of marriage, as the author 
simply shows. Vestiges of it still remain among savage 
nations. And all the romance and grace of the most re- 
fined modern marriage —the orange blossoms, the bridal 
veil, the church service, the wedding feast—these are 
only the “bright consummate flower” reared by civiliza- 
tion from that rough seed. All the brutal encounter is 
softened into this. Nothing remains of the barbarism 
except the one word “obey,” and even that is going. 

Now, to say that a thing is going is to say that it is gone. 
To say that anything is changed is to say that it is to 
change farther. If itnever has changed, perhaps it will 
not; but a change of an inch a year in the past opens 
the way to an indefinite change in the future. The 
Study of the glaciers, for instance, began with the dis- 
covery that they had moved; and from that moment 
no one doubted that they were moving all the time. It 
is the same with the position of woman. Once open 
your eyes to the fact that it has changed, and who is to 
predict where the change shall end? It is sheer folly 
to say, “Her relative position will always be what it has 
been,” when one glance at Sir John Lubbock’s picture 
shows that there is no fixed “has been,” but that her 
Sriginal position was long since altered and revised. 
These who still use this argument are like those who 
Jaughed at the lines of stakes which Agassiz planted 


' 


across the Aar glacier in 1840. But the stakes settled 
the question and proved the motion. Pero si mucve : 
“But it moves.” 

The motion once proved, the whole range of possible 


_ motion is before us, The amazement of that formerly 
“heathen Chinee” in Boston, the other day, when he saw 


| a woman addressing a missionary meeting—the astonish- 
! 
ment of all English visitors on seeing young ladies hear- 


| ing boys recive geometry and Latin, in our High School, 
| the amazement of foreigners at seeing the rough throng 

in the Cooper Institute Reading Room submit to the 
| sway of one young woman with a crochet needle—all 
| these simply testify to the fact that the stakes have 
| moved. That they have yet been carried half way to 

the end, who knows? What a step from the horrible 
nuptials of those savage days to the poetic marriage of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett—the ‘‘Sonnets 
from the Portugese” on one side, the “One Word More” 
on the other. But who can say that the whole rela- 
tion between man and woman reached its climax there ; 
and that where the past has brought changes so vast, 
the future is to add no more? Who knows that when 
“the world’s great bridals come,” people may not look back 
with pity on this era of the Brownings? Probably even 
Elizabeth Barrett promised to obey! 

At any rate, itis safe to say that each step concedes 
the probability of a further step. Even from the naked 
barbarian to the veiled oriental—from the savage hut to 
the carefully enshrined harem—is a step forward. It is 
another step in the spiral line of progress, to the un- 
veiled face and the comparatively free movements of 
the modern English or American woman. From the 
kitchen to the public lecture-room, from that to the 
lecture platform, and from that again to the ballot-box, 
these are far slighter steps than those which have al- 
ready lifted the savage girl of the picture into the pos- 
session of the alphabet and the dignity of ahome. So 
easy are these future changes beside those of the past, 
that to doubt their possibility is as if Agassiz, after trac- 
ing year by year the motion of his Alpine glaciers, 
should suddenly deny its power to move one inch far- 
ther into the sunny valley, and there to melt harmlessly 
away. T. W. H. 


—_——-_ - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PURITY. 


Last week, we quoted from the Montpelier Freeman 
an account of a mock session of the Vermont Legisk- 
ture, which is described as an outrage upon decency and 
an insult to the ladies who were present. We cited 
this occurrence as an evidence of the low estimate of 
woman which is at once the cause and consequence of 
her political subjection. We appealed to the women of 
Vermont to organize for the hard but necessary work 
of effecting their own enfranchisement, as the only 
means of purifying the politics of their State. 

In this connection, we ask the attention of the ladies 
of Vermont to the following admirable remarks of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. They deserve to be printed in 
letters of gold. 

Thecold mountain air and simple habits of New Eng- 
land country life are largely a preventive of open immo- 
rality, but there is another temptation which besets the 
boy, against which the womanly ideal is the best shield 
—the temptation to vulgarity and obscenity. 

In our days we have heard much said of the impor- 
tance of training women to be wives. Is there not 
something to be said on the importance of training men 
to be husbands? Is the wide latitude of thought and 
reading and expression which has been accorded as a 
matter of course to the boy and the young man, the con- 
ventionally allowed familiarity with coarseness and in- 
delicacy, a fair preparation to enable him to be the inti- 
mate companion of a pure woman? For how many 
ages has it been the doctrine that man and woman 
were to meet in marriage, the one crystal-pure, the 
other foul with the permitted garbage of all sorts of un- 
cleansed literature and license! 

If the man is to be the head of the woman, even as 
Christ is the head of the church, should he not be her 
equal, at least in purity ? 

The woman question of our day, as I understand it, is 
this: Shall MorHEeRHOoD ever be felt in the public ad- 
ministration of the affairs of state? The state is noth- 
ing more nor less than a collection of families, and what 
would be good or bad for the individual family would 
be good or bad for the state. 

Such as our family would have been, ruled only by my 
father, without my mother, such the political state is, 
and has been; there have been in it “conscript fathers,” 
but no “conscript mothers ;” yet is not a mother’s influ- 
ence needed in acts that relate to the interests of col- 
lected families as much as in individual ones? 

The state, at this very day, needs an influence like 
what I remember our mother’s to have been, in our 
great, vigorous, growing family—an influence quiet, 
calm, warming, purifying, uniting—it needs a womanly 
economy and thrift in husbanding and applying its ma- 
terial resources—it needs a divining power, by which 
different sections and different races can be interpreted 
to each other, and blended together in love—it needs an 
educating power, by which its immature children may 
be trained in virtue—it needs a loving and redeeming 
power, by which its erring and criminal children may be 
borne with, purified, and led back to virtue. 

Yet, while I thus muse, I remember that such women 
as my mother are those to whom, in an especial manner, 
all noise and publicity and unrestful conflict are pecul- 
iarly distasteful. My mother had that delicacy of fiber 
that made any kind of public exercise of her powers an 
impossibility. It is not peculiarly a feminine character- 
istic; but belongs equally to many men of the finest na- 
tures. It is characteristic of the poets and philosophers 
of life. It is ascribed by the sacred writers to Jesus of 
Nazareth, in whom an aversion for publicity, and a 
longing for stillness and retirement, are especiaily indi- 
cated by many touching incidents. Jesus preferred to 
form around him a family, and to act on the world 
through them, and it is remarkable that he left no 
writings directly addressed to the world by himself, but 
only by thoge whom he inspired. ™ 








Women of this brooding, quiet, deeply spiritual] na- 
ture, while they cannot attend caucuses, or pull politi- 
cal wires, or mingle in the strife of political life, are yet 
the most needed force to be for the good of the State. 
I am persuaded that it is not till this class of women 
feel as vital and personal responsibility for the good of 
the State as they have hitherto felt for the good of the 
family, that we shall gain the final elements of a perfect 
society. The laws of Rome, so said the graceful myth, 
were indicated to Numa Pompilius by the nymph Ege 
ria. No mortal eye saw her. She was not in the fo- 
rum, or the senate. She did not strive, nor cry, nor lift 
up her voice in the street, but she made the laws by 
which Rome ruled the world. Let us hope that in a com- 
ing day, not Egeria, but Mary, the mother of Jesus, the 
great archetype of the Christian motherhood, shall be 
felt through all the laws and institutions of society; 
that Mary, who kept all things and pondered them in 
her heart—the silent poet, the prophetess, the one con- 
fidential friend of Jesus, sweet and retired as evening 
dew, yet strong to go forth with Christ against the cru- 
eland vulgar mob, and to stand unfainting by the cross 
where he suffered! 


When the wives and mothers of America awaken to a 
sense of their political duties, we shall see a change in 
the moral tone of society, which will be the sunrise of a 
better day. When men and women combine in the 
work of government, a higher moral standard will pre- 
vail. The equal codperation of men and women is alike 
essential to a happy home, a refined society, a Christian 
church and a republican State. H. B. B. 


~ —<a 


THOMAS K. BEECHER ON SUFFRAGE. 


It is an interesting psychological fact that the oldest 
and youngest members of the Beecher family, Catherine 
and Thomas, are still opposed to Woman Suffrage, while 
the intermediate members, Edward, Henry, Harriet and 
Isabella, are ardently in its favor. Is it on the same 
principle that very old and very young persons are usu- 

ly opposed to our reform? Extremes meet. Woman 
Suffrage finds its principal support everywhere in the 
common sense of the great middle class of the commu- 
nity. This seems to be equally true of the American 
people, and of their brilliant representatives, the Beecher 
family. 

A very plausible statement in opposition to Woman 
Suffrage, and indeed to suffrage generally, has been re- 
cently made by Rey. Thomas K. Beecher of Elmira in 
that excellent paper, the Christian Union. He sums up 
the argument for Woman Suffrage thus :— 


If men vote why should not women? Men do vote; 
they claim a right to vote. They boast of it. And a 
woman has as good a right as a man. 


But Mr. Beecher does not believe in the right of suf 
frage at all, either for man or woman. He complains that 


Woman Suffragists do not ask nor answer the ques- 
tions: Has man a right to vote? Is it good for men to 
vote? Is it good for the Commonwealth to have men 
vote? Because men drink myddy Missouri water, shall 
we pane that women may and ought to drink mud 
too 

Of course officers are needed. And since the old 
notion is exploded, that there is no power but of God, 
and we have learned instead that all just powers are 
derived from the people, we must get our officers into 
office not by appointment from above, but by election 
from below. 

John Snooks is a parishioner of mine. “Good-morn- 
ing, John. Do you know any good man for Comptrol- 
ler?” “Comptroller! what’s that?” “An office, John 
—a State office. We must pick out a man to do the 
work of a Comptroller, John!” “I’m blest if I know 
what a Comptroller has to do! How canI pick outa 
man, sir?” “You’re too much for me, John. But 
which do you prefer, Palmer or Nichols?” “Don’t 
know either of them, sir.” “How can you vote, then, if 
you do not understand the work to be done, nor know 
the men who offer to do it?” “Ah, well, sir, I shall go 
with the party, sir!” “Blind?” “Blind!’ 

Woman Suffragists want women to ride up and go it 
blind too—for no earthly reason that I can see, except 
that men are acting the fool, and it is not good for man 
to be alone. 

Before heaven and all good men I protest that the 
most mortifying and trying duty of my life is the duty 
of voting. I fear that some one will suspect me of 
thinking that I know how to vote wisely a1.d with dis- 
crimination. I voted for fifteen men three weeks ago. 
Of these fifteen I knew two, and only two. As to them 
I gave an intelligent vote. For thirteen I voted by 
guess. And I am not the biggest fool that goes to the 
polls either. For one I am willing to resign the non- 
sensical duty if the women will only take hold. They 
cannot know less about the matter than we men do! 

Some people would rather collect a debt than receive 
a gift. They are talking incessantly about our “rights!” 
They want to be made equal! They hate to be disfran- 
chised. If a man may wear a chip on his shoulder, 
why may not we have a chip on our shoulder? I have 
no power to understand such people. I'd rather receive 
a gift because a man loves me, than collect pay for 
work done. I'd rather be a child and receive, than a 
man and fight for. 

Noting the fact that the occupations of men are com- 
petitive, and often continuous, [ have supposed woman 
peculiarly blest in being delivered from competitions 
and contentions. As a Christian pastor I note that 
women, far more easily and readily than men, under- 
stand, accept and enjoy the Christian’s career. Will 
they, can they, gain anything by breaking forth impa- 
tiently into the thronged arena—where deluded men 
would gain the whole world and lose their own soul ? 

Men are no better off for voting! Every election is 
an infernal carnival. The good are discouraged. The 
mean, the bad, and the false, are quickened. Sensible 
men have ceased to prize the right .to vote. Caucuses 
rule us. I tell you it is sweeter and better far to be 
loved than it is to be feared! Better to receive gifts 
than to collect debts! Better to be servant of all, and 
enter the kingdom of heaven honestly, than ruler of all 
this ante-room of clamor and wrangling, where deceived 
men make ready for the eternal mad-house. 


We don’t believe that “it is better to receive gifts” 
than to collect our debts and earn an honestliving! 
But the essence of the above statement is simply this 
—“Slavery is better than freedom. Servitude is a better 


school than liberty. The temptations and dangers of 
citizenship are greater than its benefits. Liberty is too 
costly, since its price is eternal vigilance. In short, 
despotism 1s better than democracy.” 

To refute this worn-out theory, we appeal to history. 
The experience of mankind js against it. American 
institutions, thank God! are framed upon the basis of 
personal liberty. The divine right of rulers is an ex- 
ploded dogma. Our fathers outgrew it a century ago. 
Shall it be revived for the sole purpose of subjugating 
woman ? 

Mr. Beecher pleads guilty to voting without proper 
discrimination in regard to ‘‘the nature of the work to 
be done, or to the character of the men who are to do 
it.” Under these circumstances he has no right to 
speak of voting as “a mortifying and trying duty.” So 
to vote is not a duty butacrime. His duty is first to 
acquaint himself with the facts and then to vote ac- 
cordingly. 

But inasmuch as government is a necessity, experience 
has proved that it is not safe to entrust it to aclass, It 
is a question of minor importance whether Palmer or 
Nichols is elected to office. It is a question of much 
greater importance whether the officer, whoever he 
may be, is elected by the people, and is therefore respon- 
sible to the people for his action afterwards. 

Neither Palmer or Nichols will veftture openly to 
abridge the rights or violate the interests of Thomas K. 
Beecher or of any other member of the voting class. 
The vote protects the voter. Women to-day are not 
protected because they are not voters. The voters are 
the sovereigns. The men yoted for are the servants» 
not the masters, of the public. The opponents of Woman 
Suffrage are the unconscious advocates of despotism 
They have yet to learn the very alphabet of political 
liberty. Hi. B. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

An Iowa lady has applied to the Postmaster-General 
for a postal mail route. 

Miss Mary C. Green is the pioneer woman printer of 
the Pacific coast. 

Taunton has elected a woman on its School Commit- 
tee—Mrs. Amelia F, Southgate. 

One New York establishment employs fifty girls in 
making artificial funeral flowers. 

Vinnie Ream arrived from Europe in the steamer 
“Abyssinia” with the Lincoln statue. 

The ladies of Shrewsbury, Mass., are moving in the 
matter of raising funds for a public library. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s church has a total member- 
ship of 1982, of which number 1210 are women. 

Two Boston ladies have contributed a thousand dol- 
lars each to the Young Men’s Christian Union. 


Miss Julia A. Sherman, of Oberlin, has lately been 
appointed by the American Board of Foreign Missions 
as a missionary to Turkey. 

Miss Faithfull was requested by an influential com- 
mittee to represent the city of London on the Metro- 
politan School Board, but declined to do so from want 
of time. 

The German Women’s Association of St. Louis claims 
to have saved seventy-five women from a life of shame 
during the last three and a, half years, thirty of whom 
have become church members. 

The Superior Court in Cincinnati decides that a wife 
has a vested right in her husband’s society and compan- 
ionship, and can maintain an action for damages against 
any person who tempts him to stay from home. 

The only woman student in the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, is a Miss Hereford, who, in her letter of application , 
signed only the initials of her first name, and as no sus- 
picion was aroused, was formally admitted befure her 
sex was known. 

Several of the churches in Boston which maintain 
women as missionaries among the poor are well satis- 
fied with their labors. The undeserving poor prefer 
men as missionaries, as they are more easily deceived 
than experienced women. 

In Canada all women, whether maids, wives or wid- 
ows, who pay taxes in their own right, are entitled by 
law to vote for School Inspectors. The Detroit Western 
Catholic asserts that they exercise their right on election 
days without hindrance, and are treated with the 
greatest respect. 

Hedwig Knudle, a young German woman from Cob- 
lentz, who displayed great bravery in nursing the 
wounded on the recent battie-fields, sometimes in the 
midst of the fighting, has been decorated with the iron 
cross by King William, and appointed superintendent of 
the hospital at Versailles. 











WHEN WE ARE SAFE. 
We're always safe, let others say 
And do as they may please, 
If we doright from day to day, 
And seek the public peace. 
We're always safe, when to do good 
Our time and means we spend ; 
For then we’re living as we should 
Towards all—both foe and friend. 
The Boys are safe, when they need “CLoTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To purchase them at Grorex Fenno’s, 














Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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AN_ EXPERIMENT.—No. 13. 


SWILL. 


I have always supposed that swill was something too 
shocking to be even mentioned to ears polite. As I 
have manufactured it for months at the rate of three or 
four pailfuls per day, 1 may claim to know somewhat 
of it. 

One day, after clearing the dinner-table, it occurred to 
me that my swill-pail was an object worthy of study: 
My eyes rested on it—no very beautiful study, to be 
sure—and these were its contents: chicken, potatoes, 
cold slaw, tomatoes, bread and butter, pickles, stewed 
apples, canned peaches, rice pudding, maple syrup, 
mince pie, cake, coffee and water. Just these, no less 
and no more, my swill pail-contained. Each, excepting 
the pie, good in itself, but the mixture a vile mess. And 
just these, no less, but often more, many a stomach con- 
tains. Remember that almost every article enumerated 
is itself 2 mixture, and these ingredients would make 
another list as follows: pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar, 
milk, cream, eggs, lard, sugar, fermented hops, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, soda, saleratus, flour, sour cream, beside the 
constituents of the mince pie in the way of fruits, meat. 
spices, and spirits, which I beg to be spared the naming, 
Notice, also, that this represents a very simple dinner. 
Those who make pretensions to what is called “good 
living” would add a number of unwholesome dishes, 
soup, fish, ketchup, appetizing sauces, etc. Are we 
swine, that we expect our stomachs to digest swill? 
What wonder that'Americans are a nation of dyspeptics ? 

Oh, often have-I heard very reverent blessings in- 
voked upon perfectly blasphemous food! One day at 
home, when friends were at table who were suffering 
from dyspepsia and travelling to regain their health, I 
opened my eyes and glanced over the table while a bless- 
ing was being asked. “Be pleased to bless this provi- 
sion to the nourishment of our bodies,” was earnestly 
prayed, while not one dish before us could by any 
means, short of a miracle, nourish dyspeptics. Thesim- 
plest was hot soda biscuit. Of course I did not feel 
called upon to tell our friends that there was nothing 
on the table fit for them to eat, but it would have 
been the truth. B 

A larger number of persons die from over-eating than 
from starvation. More people are injured by improper 
diet than by the whooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever, 
small-pox and cholera together. Most persons eat un- 
til they feel stupid, owing to the too great quantity or 
richuess of their food. I have never known any one, in 
ever so perfect health, who could eat a slice of mince 
pie or plum cake without experiencing unpleasant ef- 
fects from it. If not a headache, it was a “not very 
bright” feeling the next day, or an unpleasant taste in 
the mouth. These things are eaten for the same rea- 
son that a young man takes a glass of wine, to gratify 
an animal appetite—because they “taste so nice.” 

I do not see why a drunkard cannot be a Christian, if 
a confirmed dyspeptic can. A dyspeptic is nervous, 
irritable, easily provoked, fretful, peevish, discontented, 
gloomy, morbid, in short, “as oross as two sticks” all the 
time. Is this being Christ-like? I would rather have 
the proverbial “bear with a sore head” in the house 
than a deliberate dyspeptic. By a deliberate dyspeptic 
I mean one who will eat a dish he owns disagrees with 
him, because he is “so very fond of it.” I once heard a 
young lady say of a piece of mince pie, “I’m determined 
to eat it, if it kills me,” and she was sick with fits of 
vomiting for three days following. How degrading! 
Her sunken eyes and bloated cheeks reminded one of a 
drunkard. Yet she was one of my finest: mathematical 
scholars and certainly had a brilliant intellect. 

So perverted are the prevalent notions on this subject, 
that people “glory in their shame.” I shall never forget 
the remark of a friend of mine, “Dinner is the great 
event of the day at our house,” and she proceeded to 
expatiate on the merits of their “exquisite cook!” 

Our very language is perverted. A person who “en- 
tertains handsomely” is not one who from the treasury 
of a well-stored mind brings forth things new and old 
for the rational enjoyment of intelligent guests, but one 
who with rich and costly viands pampers the lowest 
part of their being! A person who “lives well” 1s not, 
as the uninitiated might suppose, one who lives an up- 
right, godly life. Not at all, but one who loads his stom- 
ach with sumptuous food! And the “high liver” of 
common parlance—who can describe his beastly degra- 


dation ? 
The good Book speaks of those “whose god is their 


belly, whose glory is in their shame.” Let us beware 
that we be not guilty of this vilest of idolatry. I am, 
however, convinced that a majority of people sin 
through ignorance. They really do not know what they 
are eating. My eyes have been marvellously opened in 
this respect by my recent experience. For instance, 
we often hear tomatoes recommended as very whole- 
some. Let me tell you how they are prepared for the 
table in this house. Pepper, salt, butter, sugar, cream, 
flour and bread—the latter a mixture containing, as usu- 
ally made, the additional ingredients of lard, potatoes 
and yeast—are added to the vegetable. Yeast, too, is a 
mixture of corn-meal, hops, tansy, and a kind of “still- 
house slop.” In fact, it is almost impossible to run the 
thing into the ground and arrive at the natural products. 
Prof. Starr, of microscopic fame, used to say. of animals 
feeding on others, 


“The smallest fleas have fleas that bite ’em, 
And they have fleas ad infinitum.” 


So it would seem of the food on our tables. The small- 
est ingredients have also their ingredients, and so on 
until our articles of diet resemble the old Roman empire 
which the historian calls “a vast conglomeration of het- 
erogenous elements.” 

Now, since swill is simply a mixture of things good 
in themselves, what other name can be applied to such 
viands? Webster mentions swill as being composed of 
“drink taken in excessive quantity.” And most per- 
sons eat and drink together, pouring down their throats 


in company with their food, tumblers of water, and “ex- 
cessive quantities” of hot tea or coffee. 

If any one feels sick from the contemplation of the 
subject of this article,[ amsorry. It does not affect me, 
because I have reformed from the use of swill. Wo- 
men are verily guilty in regard to diet. The science of 
cooking is in their hands mainly. But instead of pre- 
paring the food in the most wholesome manner, either 
from ignorance or mistaken ideas of economy, or from 
a good-humored desire to please those who seem unfor- 
tunately to be by nature too much given to gustatorial 
pleasures, they mix and fry until it were indeed better 
to fill one’s self with “the husks the swine do eat” than 
to partake of the feast. Many a wife, to win her hus- 
band to home and sobriety, increases the strength of his 
coffee and makes his food hot with spices; many a 
mother, to keep her boys from the saloon, does the 
same thing; not knowing that they but foster the ap- 
petite that craves the stimulating glass. Many a deli- 
cate lady, leading an aimless lif@, makes the “What shall 
we eat and what shall we drink?” the one absorbing 
thought of her existence. 

A relish for plain food may be cultivated until a sim- 
ple dinner of meat and vegetables, or a breakfast of mush 
and milk, or milk toast, will be heartily enjoyed. “A 
good appetite is the best sauce,” is a maxim as true as 
it is trite, and work either of head or hands—better than 
either alone, a_ little of both — will give the re- 
quired appetite. Let me recommend to the readers of 
this column the use of unbolted flour. Now, don’t say, 
“Oh I’ve heard of that before,” and think no more of it. 
Just try it. Goto the mill, not to the grocery where 
they may give you poor flour mixed with bran for the 
article desired. It may be prepared in a variety of ways 
as bread or “gems,” which are raised in a cast iron pan 
without the use of chemicals,‘or simply as pudding or 
mush, made precisely as flour starch ismade. The lat- 
ter may be eaten with milk or butter and sugar, or ma- 
ple syrup. Don’t be so silly as I was for several years, 
seared from it because it was not pretty looking. It is 
the most easily prepared, the cheapest, most wholesome 
and most palatable article of diet that I have ever used. 
Try it for yourselves, I am not paid for advertising it. 
0. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN.---No. 5. 
WIFE. 
| Continued. | 

‘There are ways and means by which, at the common 
law, &@ woman might, before marriage, secure her prop- 
erty for her own separate use after coverture. But even 
here the law scrutinizes, with the exactest rigor, all the 
acts of the intended wife. With the consent of her ex- 
pected husband she can execute a deed to trustees, con- 
veying io them all or any part of her property upon 
such trusts as she may designate. But this must be 
done before marriage and with the full knowledge and 
approbation of her betrothed. The usual way, the only 
safe way, was to have his acquiescence in the deed of 
trust proved by his signature to the instrument. For if 
the deed be made without his consent, or at least with- 
out his knowledge, it would be void as against him. 
There are many cases in the books of reports settling 
beyond controversy this principle. Perhaps the point 
is stated too broadly, as the cases are all based upon the 
ground that it is fraud upon the expected husband for 
the woman, before marriage, to convey away her prop- 
erty from his grasp. But as the fraud isso easily settled 
against the woman, the statement is not withdrawn. 
Fraud is always presumed when the woman, while the 
negotiations for marriage are under way, without the 
consent or knowledge of her lover, conveys away her 
property, and the further presumption is also inferred 
that the conveyance is made in contemplation of mar- 
riage and with the purpose of defrauding the expected 
husband. True, the law declares the husband can 
have no right in his wife’s property until marriage. Be- 
fore marriage, therefore, the same law says: She is at 
liberty to dispose of her estate as she pleases, provided, 
however, she does so with no “improper motiwe, nor to 
deceive the person who is then addressing her with a view 
to their union.” But“improper motive” and “deception” 
are always inferred, if after the commencement of the 
treaty for marriage, she should attempt to make any 
disposition of her property without her intended hus- 
band’s consent or knowledge. Some circumstances to 
which reference will be made will justify and make val- 
id the settlement without such consent or knowledge, 
But the circumstances must be very peculiar. The 
conveyance is a fraud on the expected husband, and as 
the law is very decorous in its views with regard to 
fraud, it punishes this attempt at its commission with 
great severity. 

A reference to a few cases in point, will show 
what is the opinion of the courts of England. Lord 
Thurlow, in the case of Strathmore vs. Bowes, 1 Ves. 
Jun. 28, said: “If a woman, during the course of a treaty 
of marriage with her, made, without notice to the intend- 
ed husband, a conveyance of any part of her property, he 
should set it aside, though good prima facie, because of 
fraud.” Howard vs. Hooker, 2 Ch. R.81, was also a case 
in point. A widow, prior of her second marriage, made 
a settlement of her estate without his privity, and he, 
having married her in expectation of her having that 
estate, the settlement was set aside. So in Carleson vs. 
Dorset, 2 Cox 33, a woman before her marriage and 
without her husband’s knowledge conveyed her real es- 
tate to trustees. In this case, the court speaks of the 
probability of the settlement being made during the 
time of the husband’s addresses, and set aside the settle- 
ment. 

In another case, Goddard vs. Snow, 1 Russ: 485, 
a settlement was set aside which had been made by the 
wife of only part of her property, and that ten months 
before the marriage, but during the treaty or after its 
commencement. ‘To render an ante-nuptial settlement 





made by the wife, good, very peculiar circumstances 


must be made to appear, such as these: that it was in 
favor of a sister, who had a peculiar claim in the settled 
estate, that the wife had been seduced before marriage, 
that the intended husband knew of the settlement be- 
fore marriage, or that it was made prior to any treaty 
for marriage had commenced. These cases are English 
decisions, but the same principles have been decided in 
this country and are established law here, except where 
the statute has abrogated the common law. A case in 
Ohio, very recently, has affirmed this very doctrine, and 
that under peculiar circumstances, By the statute of 
Ohio great changes have been wrought in the marital 
relations. An act passed there in 1861,and amended in 
1866, excluded the husband from all right in his wife’s 
estate, real or personal, except his estate by the courtesy, 
and declares that the wife’s property should be her sole 
and separate property and under her own control. Yet 
in this case just reported, Westerman vs. Westerman, the 
court decided that a conveyance made by the wife of 
her property before marriage, pending a treaty of mar- 
riage and in contemplation of marriage, ought to be set 
aside. The ground of this decision was, that although 
the statute had done away with all of the principles 
upon which the right of the husband in his wife’s estate 
was based, except that one connected with his estate by 
the courtesy, yet as that was not abrogated the eonvey- 
ance was a fraud upon. him. One more relation of the 
wife affected by the marriage remains for discussion; 
that is, her ability to make a will, and this is deferred 
until the next communication. 


NEWARK, N, J. JouN WHITEHEAD. 





A PLEA FOR MOTHERS. 


Men, in their self-imposed task of making laws for 
us and for our “protection,” have been guilty of many 
outrageous wrongs. 

None are more apparent and heart-stirring than the 
laws interfering between mother and child. How can 
any just and generous soul fail to be roused to indig- 
nation in considering the legislation on this matter ? 
How can any man who has honored and loved a 
mother refrain from angry protest? And how can any 
woman “stand still to see” the fearful tortures to which 
any mother may legally be exposed through the admin- 
istration of such laws? 

The case lately (Oct. 22,’70) decided in the “Irish 
court of the Queen’s Bench,” by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
is one of the many terrible instances of man’s oppres- 
sion and cruelty toward women. 

It seems that Lady Helena Newenham was obliged 
to leave a brutal husband on account of his gross abuse 
both to her and to their children. He forcibly kept the 
little son, whom he had nearly killed some time before, 
and also sued for the custody of the young daughters, 
Adelaide and Edith. Justice Fitzgerald, admitting the 
“undue severity’ of the father, still “must let the law 
take its course,” and so delivered the screaming, terri- 
fied little girl of six years to the grip of its inhuman 
father. 

It was perfectly evident that nothing but spite moved 
this Newenham to claim his little girls) He knew they 
desired to stay with their mother and grandfather— 
even this little one entreating the hard-hearted Judge 
in the court-room ‘“‘not to take her from her mamma and 
grandfather,” and weeping in all the touching aban- 
donment of childish sorrow, when ‘‘delivered” to her 
merciless tormentor. Yet the /aw gave the little chil- 
dren to the father! 

None but a mother can imagine the anguish of Lady 
Newenham. And every mother in the world should 
make such a case her own, demanding justice in tones 
that men could not choose but hear. 

Justice Fitzgerald pronounced this distressed mother 
“violent” because “she had seized her husband’s whisk- 
ers” in the midst of some of his cruelties to her eldest 
daughter. It would have been far more motherly and 
womanly to have defended her child by sterner meas- 
ures than this! No power on earth can rightly separate 
mother and child while faithful to each other. A fa- 
ther’s claim is positively nothing in comparison to hers 
who bore them; and his love cannot be compared to 
hers. Then, taking into account the peculiar nature of 
the two sexes, how far more fitted is woman than man 
to nurse and develop children! Her intuition perceives 
the needs of both soul and body, while her active love 
and sympathy supply the child’s inner life as nothing 
else can do. Can we not accomplish more than we are 
doing for the cause of oppressed womanhood? For 
myself I would demand “at the point of the bayonet,” 
at least a mother’s rights! 

Could we but combine women in this righteous cause 
our work would be completed. But alas! so many of 
our sex are what man has made them, weak, trifling, 
dwarfed; unequal to holy impulses and disinterested 


action. A MOTHER. 
NeEw HAVEN, Cr. 
IN DETROIT. 


The Northwestern Association has a “local habitation 
anda name.” On its platform gathered the wise and the 
otherwise, the restless and the quiet, the nervous and 
the nerveless, the far-seeing and the short-sighted. Mrs. 
Hazlett, the President, isa fair type of a go-ahead West- 
ern woman, who is determined to do or die. She isa 
good presiding officer, and like a clock, ticks off the 
minutes and half-hours with unrelenting exactness. 
She opened and shut the Convention with long, sharp 
speeches, which pierced the audience like so many ar- 
rows. She is a capable woman, and avery great help 
to the everlasting “cause.” 

Judge Waite was armed with legal points, which he 
threw with unerring precision, as the porcupine throws 
his quills. The enemy dread him, for he is calm, slow 
and strong, and his way of nailing facts is quite dis- 
tressing to an audience. Judge Bradwell, like the An- 





gel of the Apocalypse, stands with one foot on sea, and 





the other on dry land; that is, he takes in a great ex. 
tent of surface. He is jolly, volatile, and when making 
his best points does it with Pickwickian affability, quite 
refreshing to behold. 

Mrs. Brooks of Chicago read an excellent paper on 
the “Health of Women,” which, though having no di- 
rect bearing on the ballot, is yet of as much importanee, 
Dyspepsia, tight dresses and shoes, insufficient covering 
for the body, heads overloaded on the outside, are 
enough to make even the mainmast of a ship tender 
and clingingas avine. Mrs. Brooks isa pleasant-voiced 
woman, and her good address made a fine impression, 

Mrs. Lathrop of Jackson is a silver-tongued, self-con- 
scious woman. She rambles through her subject, like 
one bound to have a good, easy time, and she gives her 
best with no more apparent complacency than she 
gives her poorest. You see her making direct for a 
given point, gathering strength as she goes, and just 
when she should make the final plunge, something has 
caught her attention, and she starts in another diree- 
tion. She is gifted and attractive, and everybody enjoys 
her bright sentences. 

Lily Peckham made one of her characteristic speeches, 
sensible, logical, persuasive. If Lily was a little more 
demonstrative, she would be irresistible. There is a 
nonchalance in her manner which not only shows it- 
self in her utterances, but in her hair-pins, frizzes and 
shawl. You feel all of the time, as if there might bea 
sundering of ties in an unguarded moment; and yet 
this all is becoming to the sweet, fair girl. She is one of 
the few “people worth knowing”—her soul is a casket 
of precious jewels, and to know is to prize her. 

Susan B. Anthony spoke—let this simple fact startle 
no one—she has spoken before, and will continue so to 
do “for ever and ever, world without end, Amen!” Her 
nature has no half-way—she is either the life or death 
of whatever she touches, or if not the death, she gives 
a terrible shock. What threatened a storm at the 
Cleveland Convention ushered in peace at Detroit. 
The atmosphere of the latter place was less misty. 

Giles B. Stebbins, in a quiet way, said some of the 
best things that were said. His nature is fine, his man- 
ner earnest, his opinions reliable. He too, is one of the 
people worth knowing, as well as his estimable wife. 

If Celia Burleigh should be eligible to office in her 
natural life, I have felt that it would be hazardous to 
the nation to elect her Secretary of the Treasury; and 
yet she managed so wisely to obtain subscribers to the 
JOURNAL, took up the cross of asking money from peo- 
ple with such Christian fortitude, that my faith in her 
is great. True, her request had not the ring of the met- 
al like Miss Anthony’s, yet the people understood the 
delicate hint, and subscribed for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
with Western promptness. He of 159 Huntington street, 
Brooklyn, will be surprised to hear of this new phase 
of his wife’s genius! 

Was the Northwestern Convention a success ? 

Indeed it was, and the American Woman Suffrage 
Association may greet it as an honorable friend. 
Whether the organization was necessary is not for me 
to say—enough that like Minerva it has sprung into 
life fully equipped for action. Its deliberations were 
characterized by dignity, and one could but help saying, 
“It is good to be here,” Miriam M. Coe. 


PEARLS FROM BROADWAY.---No. 1. 


(These “‘pearls’’ were begged by one of the editors of the 
JOURNAL from the portfolio of a noble woman in New York.} 





A soul without passion is like unripe fruit; not until 
the sunshine of a real love touches it, does it develop 
sweetness and perfection. 

The physician may have our bodies to dissect as far 
as he and science demand, but God alone is to be trust- 
ed with thé scalpel for the soul. 





I awake in the morning and find a snow mantle 
thrown over all the dark and gloomy ways of the city. 
It is like God’s care for his children, covering their 
faults, but making their virtues white and radiant in 
the sunlight of his love. 





One who drinks at the fountain of eternal life can 
never die. 

Without love we are unhappy; with it, we are still 
unsatisfied, and long ever for our ideai, which we can 
only reach in heaven. 

He is our friend who helps us to one new thought, or 
who inspires us to one noble action. 

Moths fly into the bright flame of a candle and singe 
their wings. So men, attracted by false yet beaut 
lights, fly into them and get their immortal wings sing- 
ed. Yet unlike the moth they gain wisdom, and a new 
set of wings from their fiery experience, with which 
they soar into the pure ether of God’s love, and live 
for heaven ever after. 

The souls of some people are shut up in cells with 
just a ray of light looking out of them; others are all 
soul, and radiate warmth and sunshine wherever they 
go. 

There comes a time when one sweet child-face is 
more to us than all the world beside. A. 


NN 


Having just returned from a visit to North Platte, Ne- 
braska, 290 miles west of Chicago, it is no less a pleasure 
than a duty to communicate what I have seen and heard. 
Mrs. Cogswell was induced to go to this outpost of civili- 
zation from considerations of health, and in order to 
teach some children in a family of her acquaintance. 
She has indeed made the place an outpost of Unitarian- 
ism, and of Unitarianism of the most Christian sort. 
When she was first there the swaggering and swearing 
of loafers was as common as in other Western railro 
towns, and that is “’nuf sed.” Now everything about the 
depot and public house appears orderly and respectable. 
The public house, erected by the Union Pacific — 
road Company for an eating-house for travellers, in the 
place of one burnt down, is a very neat building, ood 
kept in perfect order, with a table preferable to any- 
thing I have found this side of the Missouri—prefer® 
ble, not for great variety or great richness, but my 
great fitness to the Yankee palate in particular, and the 
human stomach in general.—Cor. Boston Christian 
Register. 
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Correspondence. 
{ LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
MANCHESTER, Oct. 29, 1870. 
Eprirorn WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—The annual meeting 








are now around me. I know something of the burdens 
;and anxieties of public life. I am quite sure that Sir 
| Wilfrid Lawson and all his followers here have their 
| full share of these burdens. Let us hope that they may 
|soon meet with their reward. Another movement, un- 
| worthy of the support of intelligent men, has succeeded 
whilst you have been condemned to wait. The Ad- 
miralty and the War Office, aided by the least reflective 
portion of the medical profession, got up a conspiracy— 


of the United Kingdom Alliance for the suppression of | (‘hear, hear,’ and cheers)—to obtain from Parliament, 


the liquor traffic was held this week in Manchester, the 
headquarters ofthe agitation. The usual monster meeting 
of “members and friends” was held at the Free Trade 
Hall,on Wednesday evening. That great hall, crowded in 
every part with an earnest and deeply interested audi- 
ence, is a sight worth seeing. The intelligent response 
of the vast audience to the sentiments of philanthropy 
and liberality proclaimed from the platform renews one’s 
faith in human nature, and confirms the old axiom 
“Vox populi vox Dei.” 

The President of the Alliance, Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
occupied the chair, and was surrounded by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, who introduces the Permissive Bill into Parlia- 


ment every session,‘two of our Manchester members of | 


Parliament, and other leading men of all sects and par- 
ties from each of the three kingdoms. The best speech 
of the evening was that of Jacob Bright, M. P. Here 
is a brief report of what he said in support of the 
resolution :— 


That, in view of the fact that the drinking habits and 
drunkenness of the nation constitute a vast impediment 
to all enterprises for the moral, intellectual and social 
amelioration of the people, whether by the reduction of 
pauperism and crime, or the promotion of education 
and an impvoved sanitary condition of the community, 
this meeting calls upon philanthropists, social reformers 
and legislators to aid the efforts which are being made 
to apply an effectual remedy to this great national evil. 

Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., on rising to support the mo- 
tion, was received with loud and prolonged cheering. 
He said that if any of those present had happened to 
stand at the door of the House of Commons after their 
intrepid leader took his last division upon this ques- 
tion, they would have looked upon a scene of some ex- 
citement. He suspected they would have been led to 
think that a great Parliamentary success had been 
achieved. (Cheers.) And was there no cause for mu- 
tual congratulation on the part of their leaders? He 
believed there was an adequate cause. Putting the 
number of votes which Sir Wilfrid Lawson obtained to 
the pairs, the increase of members voting in favor of 
the bill was very considerable; and looking at what had 
already been said as to the comparatively small num- 
ber of members who thought it worth while to come 
down to the House to vote against the measure, it cer- 
tainly did look as if, by some mode or other, the feelings 
of the constituencies of the empire were undergoing a 
change upon this question. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bright then proceeded: “Very soon after the vote, 
I forget whether it was on the same day or the day fol 
aay I happened to be in conversation with a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, who is one of the most 
distinguished brewers in the world. He said, referring 
to your party, ‘I know they will succeed.’ (Loud cheers.) 
He repeated the expression, and said, ‘I do not disguise 
the fact from myself; they will succeed.’ (Renewed 
cheering.) Then he went on and conversed very intel- 
ligently upon the subject, but not in a sense which con- 
curs with your view. (Laughter.) Twelve months ago, 
when I stood upon this platform at your meeting, I was 
not sanguine that a measure would be immediately 
brought before Parliament; I said ‘next session or the 
next but one.’ But to-night I have a right to say that 
we shall have the Government Bill in the next session 
of Parliament. But, then, what wiil be its character? 
You know as well as I-do that its character depends 
more upon the operations of this association during the 
next six months than upon any other single cause that 
can be named. Whatever that bill may be when it en- 
ters the House of Commons, it will be made more or 
less adapted to the object which you have in view, at- 
cording to the influence which, in the meantime, you 
can bring to bear upon the constituencies of the three 
kingdoms. I think you have a right to ask the govern- 
ment to legislate on this matter in some degree consist- 
ently with its legislation upon other questions during 
the last two years. It has legislated boldly and compre- 
hensively upon the subjects that it has undertaken. 
Let it do the same upon this question. If it do not, I 
concur with Sir Wilfrid Lawson that the effort will be 
a failure, and that the time they spend upon it will be 
lost. (Cheers.) 

“Let me for a moment illustrate what I mean. How 
did Parliament deal with the Irish Church? [t did not 
deal with it in the interests of the bishops, archbishops 
and sinecurists. Parliament dealt with the Irish 
Church according to the views of those who are in fa- 
vor of free churches. (Cheers, and some hisses.) 
Take the question of the land. Parliament did not en- 
ter into that question in order to please the Irish land- 
lords, although I do not doubt that it will be of great use 
to them; but Parliament entered into that question in 
order to secure the tenant. Take the Education Bill. 
That bill was not passed in the interest of ignorance ; it 
was passed in the interest of those who wished an in- 
structed people, and, whatever might be its shortcom- 
ings, never forget that a step, an enormous step, was 
made, which never can be undone. It provides a school 
seat for every boy and girl in the country, and it gives 
the communities of this kingdom the power of con- 
straining children to occupy these seats. 
you have not an instructed people in the future it will 
be the fault of the people themselves. (Cheers.) Now, 
I say, let us have a licensing bill. (Cries of ‘no, no.’) 
No; I beg your pardon. You say, let us have a bill in 
reference to the licensing system, then. (Laughter.) 
Let us have a bill upon this question, which shall also 
make the people masters of their own destiny. (Loud 
cheers.) 

“If you take up this great question, government must 
take it up, because the friends of order, of morality, of 
public virtue, ask for the change. Then, I say, it would 
be inconsistent with +he legislation of the past two 
years unless government proposed a bill which should 
receive the sanction of the large class that makes the 
bill imperative. (Cheers.) Sir Charles Trevelyan re- 
calls to my mind the beautiful words of our common 
prayer, ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.’ What a multitude of places of worship 
there are in this country. They differ in faith, in creed, 
and in observances, but I believe that beautiful prayer 
is common to the whole of them, and I confess some- 
times when I see how temptation to do evil covers the 
land, and how slow, as a people, we are to reduce these 
temptations, or to establish counter and better tempta- 
tions, I sometimes wonder whether that prayer is lifted 
up on high in an intelligent spirit, or whether it be only 
the utterance of so many words. (Cheers.) Well, I 
will not detain you. (Cheers.) 

“But though I have not been a worker in your special 
cause, I believe I am as anxious as any man in this 
room that the time should now come when such a 
measure of Parliament shall be obtained as shall be an 
adequate compensation for the labors of gentlemen who 


Therefore, if | 


and from successive governments, legislation more arbi- 
trary, more odiously unjust —(cheers)—than any we 
have known in this country. If Parliament will listen 
to these men, who, in the secret pursuit of a peculiar ob- 
|ject, trample in the dust the most sacred feelings of the 
womanhood of England—(cheers)—I say if Parliament 
will listen to these men with their dark purpose—(‘hear, 
hear )—shall it much longer turn a deaf ear to you— 
(cries of ‘no, no,’)—who, in the bright light of day, get 
millions of the best portion of your fellow-subjects to 
| sanction your cause ?’’ (Loud cheers.) 

The “unjust and arbitrary legislation,” to which Mr. 
Bright refers in his peroration, is that with which we 
have now, unhappily, become so familiar, entitled, “The 
| Contagious Diseases Acts.” 

These acts of Parliament, which truly “trample in the 
dust the most sacred feelings of womanhood,” have 
aroused a spirit and called forth an organization, on the 
part of women, more earnest in its character, and more 
| determined in its tone, than any of which the history 
| of this, or, perhaps, any other country, bears record. I 
send you herewith, the first annual report of the Ladies’ 
National Association for the repeal of these laws, writ- 
ten by the Honorary Secretary, Josephine E. Butler. 
It was presented to the first Annual General Meeting, 
held at Newcastle, September 24, 1870. In this report 
you will find the history of the Association. The La- 
dies’ Protest, of which I enclose a copy, was published 
in the Daily News, on the first of January, 1870. This 
was a declaration of open war, which has been waging 
with all the weapons which are not carnal, but spiritual, 
ever since. This agitation has been carried on under 
some of the most disadvantageous circumstances that 
such a work has ever had toencounter. The opprobrium 
that attaches to the subject is a prime difficulty, to which 
has been added an enemy possessed of cunning more 
subtle than that of any beast of the field. Obtaining 
possession of the ear of the country, through the prin- 
cipal journals and periodicals, he beguiled some leading 
minds, under pretense of science and utility, and still 
more false pretense of morality, to take his part. But 
one by one these fallacies have been unmasked, and all 
good men and true, who have discovered their mistake, 
have joined in opposition to the acts. 

You will find amongst the names subscribed to the 
Protest, those of Harriet Martineau, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Mrs. Elizabeth Pease Nichol, Mrs. Lucas and Mrs- 
McLaren, sisters of John Bright, Ursula M. Bright, 
wife to Jacob Bright, M. P., Josephine E. Butler, the 
apostle of the movement, and many other well-known 
names. One hundred and twenty-eight names were 
signed to the original draft of the Protest; it has been 
receiving additions ever since, and now the Ladies’ As- 
siation numbers fourteen hundred members. A nation- 
al society, composed of men and women all over the 
}country, is also at work. 

The limits of a letter will not permit me to give you 
even the heads of the work done in the way of publica- 
| tions, giving information on the subject, public lectures, 
| petitions to Parliament bearing an unexampled number 
| of signatures, cases of injustice and outrage in the sub- 
jected towns, resisted at the risk of fine and imprison- 
|ment; deputations to government, and the various oth- 
ler modes of action that have been adopted. Local com- 
|mittees have been formed, and are actively engaged in 
| forty-three towns, including nine or ten of the garrison 
towns where the law is in force. This is the Executive 
Committee for the coming year, appointed at Newcastle: 
| Mrs. E. P. Nichol, Mrs. Reid, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Miss 
, Wolstenholme, Miss Estlin, Miss Wigham, Mrs. Black- 
|burn, Miss L. M. Phillipps, Mrs. McLaren, Miss Merry- 
| weather, Mrs. Ed. Backhouse, with Mrs. A. Tanner for 
| Treasurer, and Mrs. George Butler, Honorary Secretary, 
| As you will see by the report, several ladies, contrary 
|to the habits and prejudices of Englishwomen, have 
|come forth as lecturers on this vital question. There is 

no doubt, that, dreadful as has been the occasion for this 
uprising, like “La treve de Dieu” of the Middle Ages, on 
behalf of the outcast and oppressed, it has called forth 
a vast amount of latent fire and dormant force in the 
|} womanhood of this country, which we may trust will 


; never slumber again. 

| In this view of the subject, the last act of this agita- 
|tion is a striking one, and may form an era in the 
| history of elections. A Parliamentary election is just 
|now pending in Colchester, Essex. The Liberal candi- 
date, Sir Henry Storks, is an advocate of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts. In order to divide the Liberal par- 
|ty and defeat Sir H. Storks, our friends have put up an- 
| other candidate, and three ladies, Mrs. Butler from Liv- 
| erpool, Mrs. Hampson from Manchester, and Mrs. King 
'from Devonport, have gone to Colchester to contest the 
election on behalf of Mr. Baxter Langley, an opponent of 
the Acts. Party feeling runs high, and the ladies have 
to use the utmost precaution to escape the mob. Mrs. 
Butler has had to seek protection from the Mayor, on 
her way to a meeting of women. Some gentlemen 
from the Manchester Contagious Diseases Act Commit- 
tee are now going to assist the ladies at their unusual 
work at Colchester. 


WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 





} 








| 
} 


| Weare making slow but steady progress, both in pub- 
|lic opinion and in personal action, in this movement. 
In addition to the five lady students at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity last year, four ladies have just passed the prelim- 
inary medical examination there. One of these, Miss 
Bovell, having highest marks, won the Lady Amberley 
scholarship. Lectures begin in November, but the women 
students returned to their work a month earlier. Such 
is their zeal. They have been chiefly engaged at dis- 
secting. As no other room was available, they had 





ment has been quite successful, as the men have been 
“perfectly polite and well-behaved.” 

We learn from Dr. Corbyn of Bareilly, in the Doab, or 
Northwest Provinces of India, where he is engaged in 
training native Hindoo women for some branches of the 
medical profession, that three ladies have already passed 
their examinations, and are qualified as native doctors. 
He says: “I am educating a number of Hindoo girls as 
doctors. They are of all castes—Christians, Mohamme- 
dans and Hindoos proper. The first are the sharpest. 
My school is divided into three classes. The first class 
pupils can read and write English with accuracy. They 
are taught medicine, surgery, midwifery, diseases of wo- 
men and children (especially the latter two). The sec- 
ond class learn anatomy, materia medica and physiolo- 
gy, in English and Urdee. The pupils of the other pre- 
paratory class are taught English and Urdee. We have 
a female ward attached to the dispensary for women 
and children, and these girls entirely attend to them un- 
der my own and the sub-assistant’s supervision. It is 
wonderful how they can manipulate; they have plenty 
of nerve. We have lots of cases of accidents,” etc. 

LADY LECTURERS. . 

I must allow myself the pleasure of quoting to you a 
sentence from the “American Letter” in this day’s 
Atheneum. Speaking of the prospects of the “Lecture 
Season” on your side of the water,your Boston corre- 
spondent says: “The number of the gentler sex who 
offer themselves as lecturers is a very significant sign of 
the times, and it is but fair to say that thére are some 
among them quite as well qualified to entertain, no less 
than instruct, an audience as the best of their masculine 
rivals.” 

I subjoin the telegraphic news in yestérday’s Man- 
chester Examiner and Times. The particular report 
we await with much interest. 

| REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. } 
AMERICA. 
WASHINGTON, Wednesday. 

Julia Ward Howe addressed a large meeting last night 
upon the proposed World’s Peace Congress of women. 
William Cullen Bryant presided. Resolutions were 
adopted appointing a Committee, with Julia Ward 
Howe as Fresident, and inviting European cooperation. 
The Congress will assemble either at Brussels, London 
or New York. 

Miss Rye, the guardian of emigrant children, has just 
brought thirty-five little creatures from London en 
route for America. At Liverpool forty-two children are 
to join the party, and they will probably sail next week, 

Two gifted women have passed away from us within 
the last few days. 

Mrs. Herbert Thomas, née Anna Carpenter, daughter 
of the Rey. Dr. Laut Carpenter, and sister of Mary Car- 
penter and of Drs. William and Philip Carpenter, died 
at Bristol on the 2ist inst. Mrs. Herbert Thomas’ 
name was a familiar one with many Americans in the 
days of the Boston Anti-Slavery Bazar, to which she 
used to forward a box of contributions from Bristol ev- 
ery year. She was the author of some works on micro- 
scopical phenomena. 

American lady-artists will be sorry to hear of the death 
of Miss Laura Herford of London. She was an accom- 
plished artist, and, by her untiring efforts, obtained for 
women artists in London opportunities of study, and 
privileges as exhibitors, which they had not before en- 
joyed. Her paintings of “The Boy Mozart” and 
“Grandpapa’s Pet” will not soon be forgotten by those 
who have seen them. Very truly yours, 

REBECCA MOORE, 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

Montreal has good sleighing. 

The railway disaster season is opening well. 

Queen Victoria has seventeen grandchildren. 

One sixth of the female population of England work 
out of doors. 

The total emigration into the United States since 182 0 
has been 7,441,619. 

The new Russian uniform is said to be the richest ever 
worn by an army. 

A good housewife’s motto—whatever thou dost, dust 
it with all thy might. 

There are four Episcopal churches in Ohio that dis- 
card the use of the sur plice. 

Nearly every considerable city in Europe has a chari- 
table “Home for Consumptives.” 

Instead of expending $75,000 for a soldiers’ monument, 
Boston gives $50,000 to their orphans. 

New York, Cincinnati and San Francisco are the 
only cities in the United States making Jooking-glasses. 

Over $117,000 have been received for conscience sake 
at the United States Treasury since November 30, 1863. 

In Canada all women, whether maids, wives or wid- 
ows, who pay taxes in their own right, are entitled by 
law to vote for school inspectors. 

The pension-rolls of the War Departmen: contain the 
names of twelve widows of Revolutionary soldiers, each 
over one hundred years of age. 

The first coin made in the Philadelphia mint was the 
copper cent, in 1793. The first silver dollar was made in 
1793, and the first gold eagle in 1795. 

The newspapers of Chicago complain that the hack 
drivers of that city “fight, swear, riot and commit other 
extravagances” when they go to funerals. 

A layman of New York offers to maintain for a year 
a Methodist minister at Havana, Cuba, to preach in 
English and study the language of the people. 

Miss Pauline Fletcher, aged fourteen, an adept in al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc., is the champion 
mathematician of Indiana. Ske lives in Lagrange 
County. 

“Mamma, can a door speak?” “Certainly not, my 
dear.” “Then why did you tell Annie this morning to 
answer the door?” “It is time for you to go to school, 
my dear.’” 

A Swedish preacher, who studied thirteen years at 
different colleges, is serving a congregation at $350 a 
year. He says his wife can earn twice as much by sew- 
ing as he can by preaching. 





realized by the most fortunate. 


worked in the common dissecting-room. The a 
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FOR 1871. 


THE NEWSPAPER 


PEOPLE OF THE NORTHWEST. 
THE 
CHICAGO 


EVENING JOURNAL, 


DAILY, TRI-WEEKLY anp WEEKLY. 





It is the oldest, best established, most reliable, and most faithfu 
to Republican principles, of all the Chicago papers. 

Unlike all others, it steers clear of Hu:mbuggery, Sensational- 
ism and Immorality. 

It publishes ALL THe Newa, from every part of the country 
and the world, by Telegraph and the Maila, promptly and fully. 

It especially aims to be trustworthy in its intelligence and in 
its discussions, and to fill its columns with a variety of reading 
matter, so that every reader, whatever may be his tastes or inter- 
ests, will find something acceptable and profitable in it. 

THE DAILY EVENING JOURNAL is published every after- 
noon (Sundays excepted) at 3 and 5 o'clock, and averages thirty 
columns of fresh news, correspondence, market reports, miscella- 
neous reading, ete., daily. Every Saturday’s Eventne JournNAL 
is filled with choice literary matter and miscellany, for Sunday 
reading. 

THE TRI-WEEKLY JOURNAL is published every other day 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays), and each issue contains all 
the news and reading matter of the Daily ot its date of publica- 
tion and of the preceding day. 

THE WEEKLY JOURNAL, a large and carefully made up 
sheet, is published overy Wednesday, and is a first-class FAMILY 
NrEwWsPArPer. It gives all the news of the week, editorial discus- 
sions of current topics, a great variety of choice miscellany (in- 
cluding stories, pleasant and instructive sketches and letters, poe- 
etry, wit, humor, etc.), and the latest markets from all the com- 
mercial centers. There is not a better family paper published in 
the Union than is Tux WrekLy JougNAL. 

taf" ApverriseERs will find Tae JourNAL,in any of its edi- 
tions, an advantageous medium through which to make their sin- 
nouncements, The Dat.y has a circulation of over 20,000 in city 
and country, and the Tri-WEEKLY and WeEKLY circulate very 
largely in all parts of the Northwestern States. 


TERMS: Invariably in Advance. 


DAILY JOURNAL. 
BOP FOGe 0000s svccccnsecsssccevtevessousesesebeees sue $12.00 
Six Months... 
Three Months 








Single Cony, ROP YORE «00. coccevesccoccesseveccseccoese $ 6.00 
Club of F «d Copies SITTTITTETTTeTTTrT Trier eee 27.00 
Club of Ten Copies ........6cceeeeeeees peter eeeeeeeneees 50.00 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Single Copy, per year ........sssecceeeeee eroceveseeess® 2,00 
Club of Five Copies, per year.........sccceeeesceceeee . 3.60 
Club of Ten Copies, per year. .....cc.sccecceeceeeccecece 15.00 
Club of Twenty Copies, and one extra to getter up of Club 26.00 
Single Copy, Six Months TITMITITITTT Te 1.00 
Club of Five Copies, Six Months. ..............00cceeeee 4.50 


Club of Ten Copies, Six Months. .........ccsceeeeeeeeees 8.50 

Club of Twenty Copies, Six Months ............ 6000008 

The getter-up of a Club of more than five copies may retain a 
commission of Ten Per Cent, on Weekly Clubs. 

Postmasters may retain 10 per cent. of all money forwarded to 
us for subscriptions secured by them. 

Remittances for Clubs must be made at one time, but additions 
may be made at any time, at Club rates, after the Club has been 
raised, provided a full year’s subscription is taken. 

Money can be sent by Post-Office Money Order, Registered Let- 
ter, or Draft, atour risk. Address, 

CHARLES L. WILSON, Publisher, 
Dec. 3. Bt No. 45 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ir. 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157==<=<Tremont Strect@-<<-157 

New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 

ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods, 
GEO. W. WARE «& CO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
o 5 eee G. STEVENS. 
ict. 1, 


Mary E. Stevens. 
8m 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘'emple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


EE. VARNEY, Manager. 
«GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 


iti LADIES’ 
SUPPORTERS, 


INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 


Something new and convenient. A supporter based upon Hy- 
GIENIC Principles. Also 


Elastic Bandages, Trusses, Invalids’ Corsets and 
Pereous Rabber Plasters. 
28 Winter St., (Room 17,) Boston. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 38m Nov. 12. 








ED 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 





The Grand Rapids Eagle snnounces the discovery of | 
gold along the Thorn-apple River,in Kent County, Mich- | 


igan, 15 or 20 specks to the panful being the amount 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 
144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 3m 
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tained by an association of ladiesin St. Louis, organized 
under the name of the Woman Suffrage Social Union. 

Any person can become a member by paying ten dol- 
lars per year. The room is large enough to seat at least 
one hundred persons, and will be fitted up in the most 


Lucy Stone has returned from the West, and will be | attractive manner. A full assortment of the Woman 


willing to make arrangements for lectures anywhere it 


1 | Suffrage tracts and publications of the American Socie- 


M husetts during the winter. Her address will be, | tY 4nd specimen copies of the WomAN’s JouRNAL will 


care of WoMAN’s JounNAL, No. 3 Tremont place, Bos- 


ton. 


-_—<—-_ 


BAZAR MEETING. 


be kept constantly on hand. This office will be the nu- 
cleus of effective work in the West and Southwest, un- 
der the efficient supervision of Miss Fanny Holy, the 
Secretary of the Woman Suffrage Social Union of Mis- 
souri. We are promised further interesting particulars 


A Bazar Meeting is held every Monday morning, at | j,, 4 fow days. 


11 o'clock, at the rooms, No. 3 Tremont place. All 
committees, for whatever purpose appointed, are urgent- 
ly requested to report at the next meeting. All can- 





THE QUESTION RE-STATED. 
Speaking of the early anti-slavery societies, Mrs. Chap- 


vassers, solicitors, and others actively at work, are also | man once said :— 


invited to be in attendance. 


“Our common cause appears in a different vest- 
ure as presented by differing minds. One is striv- 


The meeting of next Monday is very important, and | ing to unbind the slave's manacles, another to se- 


calls for an unusually prompt and general attendance. 
All are invited. 


—_——-— 


THE BAZAR GAZETTE. 


cure to all human souls their inalienable rights; one to 
secure the temporal well-being, and another the spiritual 
benefit, of the enslaved of our land. Some labor that 
the benefits which they feel they have derived from 
their own system of theology, may be shared by the 
bondman ; others that the bondman may have light and 


It will be remembered that a Gazette is to be publish- | liberty to form a system for himself. Some that he may 
ed daily during the Bazar, to be edited by Mrs. Howe, as- be enabled to hallow the Sabbath day by rest and relig- 


sisted by a strong editorial staff—James Redpath of the 
**Lyceum Bureau” to be publisher. 

All contributions for this Bazar Gazette must be for- 
warded promptly, and as soon as may be, to Mrs. Howe, 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

All new subscribers for the next year of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, commencing Jan. 1, 1871, will re- 
ceive the JoURNAL for these iast months of November 
and December, FREE, if they subscribe before the expi- 
ration of these two months. That is, all who subscribe 
now for next year’s issue of the WomAN’s JouRNAL 
will receive the paper for $2.50 from Noy. 1, 1870, to 
Dee, 31, 1871—a period of fourteen months. 


HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 

The columns of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL offer excellent 
inducements to those who propose to advertise holiday 
goods. In addition to our regular circulation, which is 
not by any means contemptible, we shall issue a large 
edition for the last three or four weeks of the year, with 
reference to the necessities of our Woman Suffrage Ba- 
var. Advertisers will subserve their own interests in 
using our columns—especially where they have ‘goods 
for sale, that are sought after by women. 


—_—-— 


FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS:! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


We will make another proposition. Wr WILL SEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS FOR FIF- 
TY CENTS, commencing with the date of subscription. 
Here is a great chance to push the JouRNAL. We en- 
treat our friends to improve the opportunity. Sub- 
scribe for your friends. Persuade others to subscribe 
for it. If every one of our subscribers will devote half 
a day to canvassing for the WomAN’s JoURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list 
in a fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite ina 
simultaneous effort to add this thousand names to our 
list. With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, 
which is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, 
without any change from the original plan, the next 
three months of the WomANn’s JouRNAL will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, 
dear friends, this very week. Firry CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHS. 


— ciel : 
CLUB RATES. 

We will club the Woman’s JournAL with either 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, or Harper's Ba- 
zar, at the rate of $5.00 per year. 

With the Atlantic Monthly at $4.75. 

With Our Young Folks at $3.25. 

With Every Saturday at $5.75. 

With North American Review at $6.25. 


—_——<—_— 


ious observances; some, that he may receive wages for 
the other six. Some are forcibly urged to the work of 
emancipation by the + of scourged and insulted man- 
hood; and others by the spectacle of outraged woman- 
hood and weeping infancy. Some labor to preserve 
from torture the slave’s body,and some for the salva- 
tion of his soul. Here are differences; nevertheless, our 
hopes and hearts are one.” 

Yet, notwithstanding their differences as to the mo- 
tives which led the various classes of abolitionists to 
band themselves together in societies, they had but one 
watchword and motto, “Emancipation,” “Emancipa- 
tion.” It ought not to be necessary for us to reply to 
the charge that the men and women who prefer to act 
with the American Woman Suffrage Association, and | 
whose watchword and motto is, “The Ballot for Woman,” 
are indifferent to the question of woman's work, and 
woman's education, and woman’s social position. The 
assertion is simply ridiculous, yet ridiculous assertions 
and unfounded charges are just the ones which we 
find it necessary, on all hands, to meet. A great part of 
our work, at this stage of our enterprise, must be the an- 
swering of objections; and objections and misrepresen- 
tations, whether they come from those who are openly 
hostile, or professedly friendly, must be me’ and answer- | 
ed as well as they may be. 
We say, then, that while the motives for the present ! 
struggle for equality are various, as the motives of the | 
early abolitionists wer, the method of operation must 
be essentially the same—a demand first of all, and all | 
the time, for enfranchisement. What anti-slavery man | 
or woman has forgotten the era of petitions—petitions 
for abolition in the District of Columbia, for the rv 
dicting of the slave trade, the repeal of the fugitive slave 
law, the enactment of persona! liberty bills, and so on? 
Who has forgotten the agitation against the annex- | 
ation of Texas, the agitation for the Wilmot Proviso, the | 
numberless demands for action, or protests against ac- 
tion, on one side or the other of the slavery question ? 
Yet no abolitionist, man or woman, ever forgot emancipa- 
tion—ever put anything else before it—ever allowed 
anything else to obscure the demand for it. 

What would have been thought of one professing anti- | 
slavery opinions, who had said to Mr. Garrison, or to | 








to Mrs. Child, or to Mary Grew, “My dear sir, or mad- 


am, why do you clamor so loudly about emancipation ? 
Don’t you see that emancipation is a small matter com- 


| 


are sold away from him! Talk about emancipation while 
our Northern cities are invaded by slave-catchers! Talk 
about emancipation while the Southern States are ruled | 


by slavery! Preposterous! Let Slavery alone! Stop | 
crying out for emancipation, and go to work on these 
more palpable evils first!” What would be thought, we | 


Mr. Garrison, or any of his friends, have listened to it 
for amoment, except with contempt for its shallowness ? 


| through the week. Price of season tickets, $1.00. Sin 
| 


pared with other questions affecting the negro? Talk | tors at the same hour. It will contain many valuable | 
about emancipation when the negro’s wife and children | and rare works of art,some for sale, others on exhibi- 


by pro-slavery mobs, so that no Northern man can travel | given in lower Horticultural Hall. The first of the series 
in them! Talk aboutemancipation while Congress and , will be given on Tuesday evening, Dec. 27th. Details 
the executive, and the great political parties, are ruled | iy) pe given in the next paper. Tickets of admission, | 
| promote the cause of woman wherever she may find op- 


2% cents. | portunity. 


will enable the committees of the various departments 








is impossible that the less should include the greater 
We join with all friends of woman in asking for changes 
in the statutes, in the direction of greater facilities 


are grateful for them as fast as they are vouchsaied 
to us. 

We, here in Massachusetts, have asked for the appoint- 
ment of women upon some of the charitable boards, and 
our request has been acceded to. We have asked for 
their admission to the political conventions, and we 
have been secured it. When in any other State the 
friends of Woman’s Rights shall show a greater degree 
of zeal, or a greater degree of success, in any direction, 
we will yield to them the praise of having a superior 
method. But not yet. We have no desire for warfare, 
but we confess ourselves desirous to avoid misrepresen- 
tation, and to make our position fully understood, so 
that hereafter there shall be no excuse for mistakes. 

It is useless to deny or to keep out of sight the fact 
that the question of Marriage and Divorce is the one 
upon which most of this misrepresentation has arisen. 
We are satisfied with our position on this question, and 
ultimately, we have no doubt, we shall be able to satis- 
fy the great body of the friends of woman’s equality, 
that our position is a sound one. This is peculiarly a 
question on which men, alone, are unfit to legislate; 


| peculiarly a question on which to secure just and equal 


laws, woman must be represented in the halls of legisla- 
tion. We may do much by petitions and general agita- 
tion, without votes, to advance education and greater 
opportunities for work; but men will make the mar- 





| riage and the divorce laws to suit themselves. In one 


State they will be strict, and in another State lax. The 
theological opinions of the clergy, and the legal tradi- 
tions of the judiciary, and the selfish interests of petti- 
foggers, will have everything to do with the settlement 


of this question—a question which cannot be perma- 


nently settled without the counsel and the votes of both 
parties in interest. 


The question is a vast one, and has only begun to be I 


debated here. Let the debate go on, and let women 
and men participate in it, and throw what light they 
can upon it; but we protest against any attempt to 
make the Suffrage Associations define what is or what 
is not equality for woman upon this topic. Men will 
never settle it properly, even with woman's advice 
alone, and the attempt to load our platform with it will 
inevitably, by exciting here the hostility of conserva- 
tives, and there the hostility of radicals, postpone the 
day when women shall, by the votes of men, be allowed 
not only to take part in the discussion, but to help 
make the laws by their votes. 

Bee — | 


PROGRAMME OF THE WOMAN'S BAZAR. 


The Woman Suffrage Bazar will be opened to the pub- 
lic, on the noon of Monday, Dec. 26th. It will be held 





gle tickets, 25 cents, Children’s tickets under twelve | 
| 

years of age, 10 cents. 
The Refreshment Department of the Bazar will oc- 











ee 


ety,” or any society with which Boston or New Eng- | sheeting, everything that human beings eat, wear or 
land affiliates, is hostile or indifferent to the claim of | use. One gentleman has given us a box of assorted 
woman for equality in every possible direction. And | tacks, another a case of shoes. One has given us a 
while we do this, we will not commit the error of sup- | valuable safe, another a fine piano, etc., ete. 

posing that those who make this charge are in reality 
indifferent to the question of the suffrage. We desire | contribute of the special goods in which he deals, our 
to convince them, if it be possible, of a simple proposi- treasury will be replenished. 

tion, viz., that the greater includes the less, and that it 


If, in this way, each friend of Woman Suffrage will 


Only give us the means, and we can dispel the mor- 
al darkness, under cover of which the mother has 
no legal right to her child; under which the wife is 
allowed only a fragment of her earnings; under which 


for the education and advancement of woman, and we | the widow has only forty days’ use of the house of her 


deceased husband; under which women are denied the 
rights of citizenship which are common to all men ex- 
cept the most worthless and wicked. Friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage, GIVE US THE MEANS TO WORK! 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Last Monday, at its municipal election, the city of 
Lynn elected six women to serve on the School Com- 
mittee. The city of Worcester elected one woman for 
the same office. 





The American Woman Suffrage Association, at its re- 
cent Convention at Cleveland, specially requested its 
auxiliary State societies to memorialize Congress in be- 
half of a Sixteenth Amendment. We hope that the of- 
ficers in every State will take immediate action, so that 
the matter may be brought before the attention of Con- 
gress early in the present session. 


The New England Hospital for Women and Children 
held a fair in Horticultural Hall, as we announced last 
week. We are happy to say that it was a very great 
success. Ten thousand dollars were realized for this 
most worthy object. Dr. M. Zakryewska, the founder 
of this admirable institution, has generously donated 
to the WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAzAr, a variety of elegant, 
articles, worth at least fifty dollars, as a substantia? evi- 
dence of her earnest interest in every department ot 
the woman movement. 





We rejoice to inform our readers that Hon. S.C, Pom- 
| eroy, of Kansas, has already introduced into the United 
States Senate a bill for a Sixteenth Amendment to the 
| Federal Constitution, prohibiting political distinctions 
}on account of sex. Its provisions are parallel to those 
|of the Fifteenth Amendment. We hope that this bill 
| will be thoroughly discussed and pressed to a vote. 
The educated, intelligent women of Massachusetts rely 
upon Hon. Charles Sumner and Hon. Henry Wilson te 
give the measure their hearty and earnest support. 


We call attention to the prospectus of the Cu10ago 
EVENING JOURNAL, found in another column. It is 
one of the very best secular papers published in the 
West. It always has a high moral tone, and is worthy 
of aplace in any family. It is ably edited and clean in all 
its departments, which is more than can be said of many 
of the Western publications. None of the vulgar, ob- 
scene police reports, which are often found in some of 
the Chicago morning papers, appear in the columns of 
the JouRNAL. For terms, we refer our twenty thousand 
readers,Fast and West, to the advertisement in another 
place. 


A friend writing from Raysville, Ind., gives us the 
following good news :— 

The good work is still going on. On Thursday, No- 
vember 24, on her way home from Cleveland, Dr. Ellen 
B. Ferguson delivered a lecture on “Woman’s Claims to 
the Ballot,” at Greenville, the county seat of Darke Coun- 


Mr. Phillips, or to Mr. Gerrit Smith, or to Mr. Birney, or | cupy Bumstead Hail. The Refreshment Hall will also ty. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 


j}and other untoward circumstances, the Methodist 


be opened on the noon of Monday, Dec. 26th. 
The Art Department will be prepared to receive visi- | 
| 


! 


tion. Tickets of admission, 15 cents. 


The Dramatic entertainments of the Bazar will be | 


All articles intended for the Bazar should be at Mu- 


say, of a person, professing to be an abolitionist, who | sic Hall,on Monday, Dec. 26th, as carly as seven o'clock 
should have adopted this style of discussion? Would | jn the morning. Arrangements have been made, which 


to arrange their wares for exhibition and sale, without 


church was crowded nearly an hour before the time ad- 
vertised. The lecture, which occupied an hour and a 
half in delivery, was listened to with eager attention, and 
the enthusiastic applause bestowed by the audience upon 
the speaker was a sufficient indication of their approval. 
After the close of the lecture a unanimous vote pledged 
Darke County to Woman Suffrage, and a county associ- 
ation was formed and officers elected before the meeting 


| adjourned. Great praise is due to Mrs. Ella B. Wilson 


of Greenville for her exertions in getting up the meeting, 
and making all necessary arrangements. As Vice Presi- 
dent of the Association, her influence will be judiciously 
and widely used to carry on the work of the society, and 


The young men of the Mercantile Union, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Union of this city, are holding a 
series of debates on the question of Woman Suffrage. 


| The first was held on the evening of Friday, December 
2d,in Mercantile Hall. Four champions appointed by 











How often must we say that our demand is for equali- 
ty, and comprehends the whole ground of equality? | delay. 


Given equality, and all questions relating to woman, her 


the Mercantile Library Association advocated the re- 
- —— —— | form, while four appointed by the Young Men’s Chris- 
i Tni j srs. Knights, Clarke, Til- 

: é é . a APPEAL TO FARMERS. | tlan Union opposed it. Messrs. K g ats ’ 
educational and social and marriage and industrial rights» —- den and Brackett were for the Mercantile, and Messrs. 
are in the way of settlement, not otherwise. We do no We send one last ‘word to our friends in the country | Crocker, Webster, Sinclair and Fowler for the Union. 





CHANGE IN OUR WESTERN AGENCY. 


The establishment of a permanent branch office of | 
the WomAn’s JovrNAL in St. Louis, under the care of 
Miss Fanny Hoty, and similar arrangements maturing 
elsewhere, have made it advisable to discontinue the 
arrangement heretofore existing with our friend, Mr. A. 
J. Boyer, of Dayton, O., as our General Agent. 

Accordingly, Mr. Boyer’s connection with the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, as General Western Agent, having 
ceased from and after December 1, 1870, all communica- | 
tions in regard to our Western business may be address- 
ed hereafter direct to this office, No. 3 Tremont place, | 
Boston, Mass., until further notice. 





—<-— 


BRANCH OFFICE IN ST. LOUIS 


We are happy to announce to our readers that a 
branch office of the WomAN’s JourRNAL has just been 


established in St. Louis. It is in the Insurance Ex-| ,s himself here, puts his back against the rock and fights apples and potatoes, corn, oats, canned fruits, preserves, | 
change Building, corner of Fifth and Olive streets, 
Room No. 18. 

We ask the especial attention of our numerous sub- 
scribers in St. Louis and in Missouri and Southern Lli- 
nois to the existence of this office. The room is sus- 








: . a , ? 4 
| that they see that every year women are more and more | ‘ailroad stations on the Boston and Albany R. R., and 


say that legislation by men will not make progress beforc | who are willing to give farm products to the Wo- | The vote was finally taken among the audience, 62 fa- 


| women have their full rights. We do not say, cither,| MAN SUFFRAGE Bazan. The fair will open on the | voring Woman Suffrage and 58 opposing. A vote of 


that the ameliorations which men introduce into the | 26th of December, at Music Hall, in Boston. the gentlemen alone gave a slight majority against the 
laws will be the result, wholly, of the agitation for the Already, parties are waiting to lay in their winter | reform, while a third vote of the ladies only resulted 
suffrage. But we do say that the core of the whole | supplies from articles sent to the Bazar. One gentle- unanimously in favor. The debates will be continued 
movement is the demand for suffrage. man tells us, this morning, that he will take ten barrels | 4, Thursday evenings, commencing December 15th, 
Unquestionably, the great and controlling reasons why | of apples if he can get them at a reasonable price (and | ype following are the resolutions debated :— 
men are from year to year more willing to change the old, | we shall have only reasonable prices). Special arrange-| Jegcember 15, Resolved, That woman has a natural 
arbarous s tes and customsin relation to woman are, | ments have been made to receive such freight at the | and constitutional right to vote. : 
mi aha UA December 22, Resolved, That the extension to woman 
| ot the power to vote would be beneficial to her. 
December 20, Resolred, That the extension to woman 
of the power to vote would be beneficial to the country. 
Public debate in the hall of the Union, January 5, 
1871, Resolved, That the power to vote ought not to be 
to males alone. 


The public are invited. 


fit for the responsibilities of government and education | to ship it all together by one train, on Monday, Dec. 
and property. And this conviction is pressed upon them 26th, so as to save storage and cartage in Boston. 

by the demand for the suffrage. Not long ago the New So, then, friends of Woman Suffrage, who are so for- 
York Tribune said that the best test of a woman's fit | tunate as to live in¢he country, and whose barns and 
ness for the suffrage was her asking for it. It is he: | storehouses overflow with the wealth which the ample 
backwardness in making this demand which furnishes | crops of this year give—will you not, from your abun- 
the strongest plea for refusing it. The reluctant con- | dance, spare a portion to help us? Anything you can 
servative, driven to the wall on all other points,entrench | send will be of use to us. Pots of butter, barrels of 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The holidays are coming, and puzzled parents are anx- 

us with this last cartridge of his ammunition—“You | all kinds of grains and vegetables, will be welcome and | jously thinking what are the best books to get for their 

don’t want it yourselves,” and mentally they add, witb | will dave a real cash value. | children. ; 

the Tribuve—“This is the best evidence that you are not | We expect from merchants bags of coffee, boxes of | There is an almost forgotten story of Louisa Alcott, 

fit for it.” ; | tea, barrels of sugar and flour, quintals of fish, dried | “The Rose Family.” Miss Alcott was not famous when 
We fling back the insinuation that the Boston Soc | meats, pieces of dry goods, towelling, table napkins, | she wrote it, but the story gave this rare proof of its 
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It was read six times by one small girl, who 

never left her seat till she had exhausted it by these six 
successive readings. 

“The Water Babies,” by Kingsley, is another of the 
vory best stories for large or small people. The 
interest in poor little Tom grows with the story. At 
the same time, the lessons of Mrs. Be-done-by-as-you- 


did, and of Mrs, Do-as-you-would-be-done-by, are better 


than sermons, and apply themselves. 

“The Seven Little Sisters,” by Miss Jane Andrews, is 
a charming story, told in a way to win each little reader 
to a feeling of kinship and good will, alike for the 
“brown baby” who sits on the sands of the deserts, and 
for the “Agoonack baby” whose dress is made of the skin 


-of the white bear, and whose sled is drawn by dogs over 


arctic snows. 

For very small children there is nothing better than 
“The Fly,’ by Theodore Tilton. The child not old 
enough to read, and which yet must be entertaimed, will 
follow with its eyes to 


“See how it crawls 
Along the walls;” 


and as each couplet is illustrated, the baby will amuse 
itself, while the mother, whose thoughts perhaps must be 
elsewhere, is safe in the knowledge that her little one is 
only making an innocent acquaintance with another life. 
We mention the above as a few from among the very 
large number of good books, because, though they are 
less praised, they are better than many others, and are 
sure to be worth their cost. Lucy STONE. 


LETTER FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


AMESBURY, 13th, 12th mo., 1870. 

Epitor WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—I see that the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, at the Convention re- 
cently held at Cleveland, did not unite with the proposi- 
tion of the Union Woman Suffrage Society of New York 
for the consolidation of the two societies. I am not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the facts in the case to war- 
rant the expression of any opinion as to the expediency 
of this decision. Yet of one thing I feel assured. The 
success of the suffrage movement depends very much 
upon a strict adherence to the single object for which it 
was commenced—suffrage first and last, with no side is- 
sues. 

Of course individuals have a right to hold such opin- 
ions as they please upon other points of reform and to 
express them freely outside of the suffrage platform and 
publications. The Suffrage Association has no author- 
ity, and should have no disposition, to sit in judgment 
on these utterances. If odium comes of this inevitable 
freedom it must be borne with and lived down. Of 
course offenses must come—burdened hearts, losing pa- 
tience under intolerable grievances, will speak earnestly 
and perhaps unwisely. Utopian plans of reform will be 
suggested. Fanaticism will not be wanting; and mat- 
ters of vital importance will be handled in a manner to 
“make the judicious grieve.” All the more important, 
‘therefore, will it be for the Association to keep to its 
one idea. Unquestionably there is a feeling of unrest 
and disquietude prevalent in regard to certain delicate 
and solemn questions affecting the social and moral re- 
lations of the sexes, and the sanctities of home and fam- 
ily. These questions should not be used as the shuttle- 
cocks of discussion in your public meetings. They 
should be approached, if at all, reverently and from the 
profoundest sense of duty, apart from passion or selfish 
aims, with clean hands and the preparation of prayer. 

I hope the two organizations—in both of which I rec- 
ognize good and true men and women—vwill continue in 
substantial harmony to promote the great object of their 
formation. Mutual tolerance of individual opinions 
and a generous estimate of motives will sooner or later 
make them one in fact, as well as feeling. 

Very truly your friend, Joun G, WHITTIER. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TAUNTON, MASS. 


A meeting of the friends of Woman Suffrage was held 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 7th, in Mrs. Israel’s par- 
lor at the City Hotel in Taunton, Mass., at which an as- 
sociation was organized by the choice of the following 
officers :— 

President—Thomas J. Lothrop. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Anna A. Conger, Mr. C. R. At- 
wood, Judge W. H. Fox, Mrs. Maria E. Dickerman, 
Mrs. Olive Lincoln, Mr. N. H. Skinner, Mr. Henry J. 
Fuller, Mrs. Rebecca J. Fuller. 

Secretary—Miss Mary Porter. 

Treasurer—To be appointed. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Lucy Skinner, Rev. Fiélder 
Israel, Rev. E. L. Conger, Mrs. C. P. Lothrop, Mrs. E. 
S. Cadden Israel. 

The Executive Committee were instructed to proceed 
at once to solicit contributions for the Woman Suffrage 
Bazar, to be held in Boston the last week of this month, 
and to procure subscribers for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
and also to circulate the publications of the New Eng- 
Jand Woman Suffrage Association. 

ERRATUM.—In the editorial entitled “Womanly States- 
manship” in the last issue of this paper, near the bot- 
tom of the first column, for “orin the women” read 
“but in the women.” The mistake was made in copy- 
ing the MS., and not by the printers. T. W. 








BUSINESS LETTERS. 

[All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
Correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention. 

Business letters received to Dec. 15th :— 

R. C. Browning, Eliza Gage, J. K. Wildman (2), R. A 
8. Janney, John Hooker, Josephine Throop, Mrs. Sarah 
P. Baxter, Ellen F. Brockway, M. A. Prentice, F. M. 
Davenport, Melissa Crumb, M. B. Mann, Mrs. Mary 
Wellman, Joseph W. Wilson, E. H. Chureh, Mary P. 


Clough, J. V. Aldrich, Jane Andrews, Hannah Wild, 


Mrs. S. T. Worcester. 


Dory's WasHeR anv Untversat Wrinora.— Whatever may 
be said about other machines, there is no mistake about this one 
being all itclaims to be. We have given it a fair trial in our fam- 
ily, and know whereof we affirm when we say that it is a capital 
investment of its cost. It is simple in its operation, not liable to 
get ont of order, and perfect in its work. In these times, when 
servants are so unreliable, every family should have one.—Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Visitor, Nov. 17, 1868. 


FREE ‘LECTURE. 

Mownpay, Dec. 19th, at 7.30 P. M., in Tremont Temple, by Mrs. 
E. J. French, M. D. Subject, “MAN’S RIGHTS AND WO- 
MAN’S DUTIES.” Particularly devoted to Working Women, 
but all classes are cordially invited to attend. Subscription 
list, for the purpose of defraying expenses, open to all, at Ditson 
& Co.’s, Washington street, and Fields, Osgood & Co.'s, Tremont 
street, and at the office of the Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Tremont 
Place. 








BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
Importers of Sam’) Laycock & Sona’ 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


7CLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c. 
Nos 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland &t., 


H. 2 BRAMAN. } BOSTON. SoMNER ApPLis. 





D. W. Snaw. E. A. LAWRENCE, 
Dec. 17. Pa eas 
MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


Beethoven Letters, 1790-1826, clot $2.00 
Life of Beethoven, (Schindler), -¥ 1 Moschelies, cloth. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. By Liszt. Cloth ‘ . 180 
Life of Handel. By Schoelcher. Clotl................ 2.00 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. By Hensel. Cl... 1.50 
Mozast. A Romantic Biogra hy. Cloth 1 

Mendelssohn's Letters. 2 vols. Cloth, each.......... 1.75 








Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. Cloth............ Li 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. Cloth................ . 1% 
Hi-tory of Music. By Ritter. Cloth................ 1.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. Cloth................... 1.75 

Beant uniformly in Cloth. Sent postage paid, on receipt of 
price. 

OLIVER DITSON &.:.CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





We recommend the two following publications for the coming 
flolidays, being especially adapted for presents to, as well as by, 
the ladies and gentlemen engaged in the Women’s Movement. 


se . 
Representative Women.” 

Portraits of Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Anna FE. Dickinson, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Grace Greenwood, and Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
grouped in sever ovals on one sheet, and lithographed in crayon 
and tints from photographs after life. 

Size of plate 20 by 2tim ........ceeeceeeees Price $2. 

Mrs. Child, inaletter to the National Standard of Nov. 12, 
1870, says of these Portraits :— 

“I hope the print now issued will sell so extensively that Mr. 
Prang will be induced to publish another as a pendant to it, in 
which Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Abby Kelley Foster, Ange- 
lina Grimke Weld, Caroline M. Severance and Gail Hamilton will 
be represented. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt also deserves an honora- 
ble place among ‘Representative Women.’ ’’ 


“ ° 
Our Women Warriors.” 
Steel engraving by F. Halpin and 8S. V. Hunt, after a painting 
by Eastman Jonnson. 
Size of plate, 26 by 32 in. 
India proofs, before lettering.............. Price $15. 
PUMIG POURED . ccossvercvevveccecesececes re 5. 

The picture represents a nurse, writing a letter at the dictation 
of a sick soldier, who is laying on a cot under the shade of a 
large tree. The letter by Mrs. Child, quoted above, speaks of it 
as follows :— 

“It isa very impressive picture, prophetic of the fast-coming 
supremacy of the moral sentiments over brute force. It says, 
more plainly than words could say it, that so long as man is un- 
civilized enough to keep up the barbarism of war, woman has a 
work to perform in the tented fleld as arduous as his, and far more 
elevated in its character. ... I wish every soldier wounded in de- 
fense of the Union could have a copy of this yuo as a visible 
representation of the most sacred memories of his life in camp.” 


| 








ta" PRANG'S PUBLICATIONS are for sale in all Art Stores | 
throughout the world. 

te Send for PRANG’S CHRISTMAS JOURNAL, containing | 
price list and illustrations. Mailed free on receipt of postage 


stamp by 
Prang & Co., 


L. 

Dec. 10. 3t BOSTON, MASS._ 
WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. t) 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of AIR, | 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the | 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike | 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly | 





B. w.bB. 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, | 
DAYTON, O.- 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up cate { 
Aug. 13. : | 


FINE ART MATERIALS. | 


ANl materials for Vil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Draw- 
ing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, ete. The finest assort- 
ment of water-color boxes “titted” suitable for Holiday presents | 
o be found in Boston. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

$22 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 
Nov. 12. 3m 


WILL 
BE 


H MERRY’S MUSEUM, for 1871, 
| 

T | and Girls. 
| 
| 


to any one who will get up a small club. 
The Museum (enlarged July, 1870,) is now | | 
the cheapest and the best Magazine for Boys | 





SE Send for fan a) om wa list, Free! | 
FRE E! Dec. 10. one + eaaiees ~~ 
MISS H. W. MERRILL, 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting, | 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


Fhe Warserp | 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST RE FF. RS 





! 

} 

— Beautifully printed,” —* Admirably | 
7": edited.” 

Sue h is the testimony of leading critical journals. Tux Nur. | 
SERY Will enter on its fifth year, January, Is7l. It has attained | 
its present large circulation by sheer merit, and by attractions the | 
most genuine, appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare no expense in keeping 
up its high character, and making it, if possivie, more and more 
attractive, | 

Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 1870 FREE 
erms, $1.50 year in advance; 15 cents a single number A} 
liberal discount to clubs. Premiums given for new subscribers. 
A sample aoe y ten cents, Address the Publisher, 
[IN L.. SITOREY, 


“Baquicttely Wlustrated.” 





Novy. 19. it 
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| Letters Everywhere; or, Rhymes and Stories for C ‘hildren. ; 1s 


“ 36 Bremfield St., Boston, Mass. | 


Lee & Shepard’s) “sy 


BULLETIN 


—Oor — 


NEW. BOOKS. 


NATURE’S ARISTOCRACY, 
Or, Battles and Wounds in Time of Peace. By Miss Jennie 
Collins. Edited by Col. Russell H. Conwell, author of “Why 
and How?” 12mo. Cloth........-.s000+ eseees detbe bee eee $1,529 


WHY AND HOW! 


Why the Chinese Emigrate, and the Means they adopt fot the 
purpose of getting to America. With Sketches of Travel, So- 
gial Customs, Amusing Incideuts, etc. By Col. Russell H. Con- 


well (“‘Russell” of the Boston Traveller). 16mo. Illustrated 
Groue Crhatnnd GamkaAh. 00.00.0000 ccccceescvcccsesccesccosveess 31.0 
THE AMATEUR DRAMA SERIES, 
By Geo. M. Baker. Three volumes. Illustrated. In neat Box, 
. h. MPPPPTTTTTTTT TTT TTT Tire, poceéves $00 cncteceeceds . 81» 
Amatoar Dramas. 
The Mimic Stage. 
The Social Stage. 
THE HOME ECHO SERIES. 
Three volumes. illustrated. In neat box. Per vol...... $1.9 


Chimes for Childhood. 
Echoes from Home. 
Light at Eventide. 


HISTORY OF PARAGUAY, 
With notes of Diplomacy. By Hon. Caas. A. Wasnsocrn 
late Minister resident at Paraguay. With Maps and Illustra’ 
tions. 2 volumes. OCtav0..........cceccceveee Gee cndvnas 7.50 


POPULAR JUVENILE BOOKS. 


All Handsomely Illustrated. 
AMONG WHICH ARE 


Oliver Optic’s Books. 





Wonderland Stories 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. . eee 
Through the Looking-Glass, and what Alice saw there.. pease 1 
The House on Wheels; or, The Stolen Child 


The Inn of the Guardian Angel. ............000. 000805 
By William Everett. 
| Changing s Meee. 


Aud upwards of 
200 POPULAR JUVENILES 
By favorite writers for the young 


ia Send for Catalogue 


tt SOLD BY ALL BUOKSELLERS AND } NEWSDEAL- | 
ERs. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Deo. 17 BOSTON. i“ 








| Rooms 14 & 1). 





. 81.25 | Double Play.............. $1.2 
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} =e "(Closed Sundays). 


Chickering & Sons’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


“is THE~ 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS. 


—- 


“Department of State, Washin, 


on, May 9, 1368. 
To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.~The 
coived 


partment has re- 


One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion of Honer, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Parts ( niversal Exposi- 
tion, 1367, and will deliver the same. 
I am, sirs, your Aotient 2 curves 
(Signed,) MIE SEWARD.” 
Official American Lier. he > 
Printed at Washington, Government P* 
Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner-Geneta® 4! pu if 
the Commiasio Y- 
This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Medals, has the 
following words :— 
“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Fianes. To this 
Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. Steinway & Sons, New York City: Pi- 


anos.’ 
Paris, October, 1367. 
“The highest recognition obtained by any contributors of Pi- 
anos was awarded to your firm—Chickering & Sons. 
(Signed,) J.M. USHER.” 
Cc Commissloner from Massachusetts to the Exposition, 


“To Steinway & Sous was awarded a Gold Medal. To Chicker- 
ing & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still higher recognition of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor,'the highest award to any competi- 


tor. 
(Signed,) JOHN G. PERRY.” 
Commissioner from Bhode Island to the Exposition. 


“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen:—The Cross of the I 
of Honor = only conferred a higher distinction than the h -~ 
est grade of Medals, but was the highest recognition awarded to 


any competitor. 
(Bigned, ) J. W. HOYT.’ 


U. 8S. Commissioner to the Paria Exposition, and President o 
the Commission from the State of Wisconsin. 
354 Washington St.. Boston. 
11 East 14th St., New York. 
3m 





Nov. 4 


MRS. H. A- DEWHURST, 


Dress and Cloak Making, 
No. 39 West Street, 
BOSTON. 


Nov. 25. 5t Formerly at Jonpay, Marsa & Ca"e 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 

degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, 

aan Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasarneron 5Sr., 

first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


ECALCOMANTE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUFTP, &ec. Instruction in Deecal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions = Wax Work, Di for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
"May 3 Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. : 
ay a 


K TURKISH BATH Ss, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; a manipulation ; water 
jouche, shower or - nge,—adapted to the condition of the 

. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurieus: The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. ° 
HOURS Lapiss—l0 A.M.to1P.M. Geytiemen—é to 84 
A. M., 2 tov P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. ayBly 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


| Inserted ona PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUBBER for the 
inside of plates, ing it easier and more secure than any other 


| method. 


Young America Abroad. 6yols. Per vol.. .. $1.50 
Lake Shore Series. o vee - 1D 
Woodville Stories. 13 
Boat Club Stories. 1.35 

Riverdale Stories. ‘ “ es) 
EE MIE, vo 5 00.60.40066006 00000698 206eceseeesesceooce EE 
SE vier westecxesccbucsedetesiteuds ssecceixe - 15 

Rev. Elijah Kellogg’s Books 

Elm Island Stories. 6 vols. Per vol..........0c0eees00e is 1 %B 

Arthur Brown, the Young Captain. ..........0-ceeecceeeeees 1B 
Sophie May’s Books. 

Little Prudy’s Stories. 6 vols. Per prea VRUOS Rowe rsereressoe $ .% 
Dotty Dimple Stories. . $0065 $6d0b008 vuen ees 15 
BED UD MME, 0 3c cevcccne suse anesacse dees sesscoseese 75 
Prudy Keeping I ina noua d a dene bite inane paaled - 

By James DeMille. 
a TE OF os can etncadtdse vv scenes todentassosecuceeen $1.0 
The Boys of es Oe CES bn bes cet eeescecedisn cenéeses 1%) 
Tost 1m Che FOR. occ cccscvcccccccvccvccccscccoosccceveccees 1D 
By based senannand 

Climbing the Rope. . e000 enwae $1.00 
Billy Grimes’s Favorite. . Ped eoecrcerccesccoseseoscosceess BAD 
The Cruise of the Dashaway. (ab btbheied tle nceenbedcudsrdes 1.90 
ee I MINE, 6 0 on.c00e cocvcccccccesnnceces scoecvestue 1.00 
i oo be nen gens GeGke SEs E000 C608 2200 CQRESECEesé 1.00 
ee Or 6 00 vues wees bed sabe DORe dK eR GRtS sk eee 1,00 

The Proverb Stories. 

Blodan O8 @ WERE occcccce cost cogs sect ccccccesccccesssecess 81.0 
Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds. . vecssecceccesces BAD 
Handsome Is that Handsome Does......... 0.0.6.0. cceeeeeee 1.00 
A Wrong Confessed is Half Redressed..................... . 10 
Actions Speak Louder than Words. ........ 2... ..seeseeeee: 1.90 
One Good Turn Deserves Another. ...........0cccecceeeeeces 1.00 

By Miss Louise M. Thurston. 

| How Charlie Roberts became a Man........ .cccceceseeseee $1.00 
How Eva Roberts gained her Education. ...................- 1.0 
Charlie and Eva’s Home in the West ............6ccceeeecee 1.00 

By Miss Douglas. Author of “In Trust.” 

ee a I, bods tees 6060500 dnrissondecoceves . 81.00 
| PD SMES IEA, nuns cane nas ceeneees ¢e0eeeseseceecesess 1.00 
Kathie’s Summer at Cedarwood. ............0.cceeceeccecees 1.0 

The Tone Masters. By CuHarLes BARNARD. 

Mozart and Mendelasohn. ........ 66.6. 66sec ec cue ennui as 
RRC PE 
ES Se I 0 oc. ania wanceunwbnetunessceueiee daar a 

By Dr. Charles H. Pearson. 273 =o 

| The Young Pioneers of the Northwest. . ‘s = 15 

The Cabin on the Prairie... ° i uote even auceguerssese MD 
— Stories. 
FO er ee * 3 | donnstone's Fa weead 7 

Eric. mécwennaae i a Johnstone's Farm........ 75 
| He rbert . 0406660 .75 | Ennisfellen apes 75 
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| and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ 
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THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
+ Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
N.B. Dr. J. Sawyer has been appointed Sole aguas for the 
sale of OF FICE kiGnTe for the N. E. States, for th 
July 2. PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RU nt ly 


rs 
ART SCHOOL. 

OLL, WATER-COLOR and PASTEL-PAINTING, CRAYON, 
| PERSPECTIVE, OBJECT DRAWING, and other branches, to 
meet the wants. Also PHOTOGRAPH fini Particulars 
on application at the “AC ~w ‘4 OF ART, ) Washington 

Principal. 
Nov. 2. im 


street, Liberty Tree Building. . H. TYITCOMBE, 
PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
| It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an eahiling 

remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache. 
| Toothache, ae S melere, oa and. Dyspepsia Sete, Cotte, 

sentery wea, Indigestion a ps! t cures 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber’s ltch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, In and External Piles. It is a sure 


Hark Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
(Hair-Eater) at the root of 


| the hair. uaands use it. it. ot is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or externally. Sree ; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, 8. Geld by E te general Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner be b4 Boston. 
Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 
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Soe Miscellany. 


TRUST. 


The child leans ortsparent’s breast, 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest; 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 
. And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 
’Neath every cloud. 


He has no store, he sows no seed; 
Yet sings aloud, and does not heed; 
By flowing stream or grassy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men, who forget, in fear of need, 
A Father's name. 


The heart that trusts forever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings; 

A well of peace within it springs ; 
Come good or ill, 

Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will! 


A LOST CHORD. 


BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR, 





Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then, 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight, 
“ © lew w Tike the close of an angel's psalm, 
+ Necemher tay On my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow 
Like love overcoming strife ; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
+ Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
" As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, out I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 
It may bé that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


—_e- 


A WOMAN’S HEART, 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


I. 

On a journey from Berlin to London, in the summer of 
1852,I passed through K . Anold friend of mine, Cap- 
tain Ringeisen, who was stationed there, received me at 
the hotel. After dinner, as we stood looking out of the 
front window at the passers-by, I enquired: “What li- 
ons have you here, in case we should wan‘, by-and- 
by, to take a stroll ?” 

“As to lions, my good friend,” replied the Captain, 
shrugging his shoulders, “we have none to speak of; 
there is the new redoubt, or the’— 

He suddenly stopped, rose to his full height, and made 
a polite bow to a passing lady, who returned it in a 
formal but friendly manner. She was dressed in black, 
with a yellow straw hat and a black veil. After she had 
disappeared within the door of the house directly oppo- 
site our hotel, he resumed: “You were asking for lions ? 
The greatest lion I know of is that lady you have just 
seen go by, Milla Pfingst, the daughter of the County 
Secretary.” 

“Why so?” 

“In the first place, for her beauty and amiability; and 
then, further, for the peculiarity of her character and 
her experience.” 

“Her beauty certainly justifies your eulogy, but the 
amiability I shall hardly have an opportunity to test be- 
fore six o'clock to-morrow morning, my hour of start- 
ing.” 

_ “Her father, the Colonel,” observed Ringeisen, “usu- 
ally orders the band to play in the grand avenue from 
six to seven, and she then promenades with him. You 
shall be introduced to her, for I know of nothing more 
worthy wherewith to gratify your cosmopolitan taste.” 

“TI am agreed,” replied I, “but meanwhile you can tell 
me something about the experience you spoke of.” 

“It would be a long story! And I owe some consider- 
ation also to a long and deeply cherished affection. But 
there are some things known to every one here. You 
remember my friend, George Stjernstrom, whom I have 
mentioned in my letters—well, on the same day that he 
suddenly disappeared, a trunk containing money and 
clothing was strangely enough stolen from the mail-stage 
between here and the next relay house, without any 
trace having been discovered of thief or booty. No one 
ventured at first to connect his name with this robbery 
of the stage, for he was universally esteemed. But after 
a time, it having become known that he had left his house 
very early in the morning, and by the stage-road, and an 
opera-glass that belonged to him having been found on 
the highway, supposition became suspicion, and suspi- 
cion deepened into direct accusation. And as nothing 
could be learned in regard to him, after the most diligent 

inquiry, belief in his guilt became almost universal. It 
was known that he was in want of money, and it was 
eported that the day before lhe left, Milla had rejected 





his suit. His acquaintance with her dated from the time 


‘| ine that I am to be let off so easily. Tell me whether 








when he had been a lodger in the Colonel’s house, and 
he had left the army,in which he was Lieutenant, so 
the story ran, in order that he might marry Milla, which 
he could not hope to do on his small pay as a subaltern. 
In short, a reward was offered for his capture, and ev- 
erybody to this day considers him guilty.” 

“But what has this to do with Milla?” interposed I. 

“She mourns for him as if she werea widow. People 
assume that she feels remorse for having rejected him, 
and driven him in his despair tocommit the crime. It 
is certain that she has declined several very advanta- 
geous offers of marriage, and itis known that she is in 
straitened and unhappy relations at home. Her own 
mother belonged to one of the most wealthy and noble 
families of Belgium, and died several years ago without 
ever having been reconciled to her parents, who opposed 
her marriage. Her father married for his second wife a 
girl employed at a fashionable millinery establishment 
| here, and the increase of his family draws hard upon his 
|narrow means. He cannot understand Milla’s obstina- 
| cy in refusing some brilliant offers, and is driven almost 
|to despair. But I have told youenough; let us improve 
this splendid weather by a ride.” 

We rode out, and Ringeisen showed himself to be an 
excellent guide to the most interesting sights, But at 
six we were promenading the avenue, and soon joined 
Milla Pfingst and her father. A woman nobler in coun- 
tenance, form, bearing and speech I had never seen. A 
calm strength looked out of her large, clear eye, and the 
lines about the mouth were so soft, and so expressive of 
deep feeling, that the firmness was without hardness, and 
the charming bloom of youth was united with an earn- 
est seriousness, a real elevation of thought and man- 
ner that might almost be called sublime. She was free 
from all constraint, even cheerful, but beneath all there 
was an unfathomed deep of sadness. 

“You are going to England ?”’ said she to me, with an 
animated, inquiring look. “Then bear my greeting to 
the sea. I have néver beheld it, but I see it clearly in 
imagination, and I love it infinitely.” 

“Tt is grand, enticing and treacherous,” auswered I; 
“how often has it proved false to those who have trust- 
ed it!” 

“T can trust it,” continued she; “what it takes is but 
a small tribute in exchange for what it gives. And how 
elevating must be the sight of its greatness! How de- 
lightful to fly over its mysterious depths!” 

“And how terrible,” I added, ‘‘is the thunder of its 
rage; how pitiless the wrath with which it hurls its 
waves toward the heavens, and engulfs its prey!” 

Milla cast down her eyes, and the bright color faded 
an instant from her cheeks. Then, looking up, she 
said, with asmile: “You are trying to disturb me,” and 
turned the conversation. When I took leave, Milla’s 
last words were: “My greeting tothe sea, if I may ven- 
ture to make the request!” | 
“Do you agree with me,” inquired Ringeisen, “in re- 
gard to this lion of our city?” 

“My dear friend,” replied I, seriously, “don’t be mali- 
cious, you see how deeply I am impressed; don’t imag- 








she does not still love that highway robber, that Stjern- 
strom ?” 
“Letus go home,” answered Ringeisen; “if you ap-| 
prove, we will pass the evening at my room. Mean- 
while, I will tell you this much, that Milla and I are the | 
only persons who look upon him as innocent.” And his | 
voice slightly trembled as he added: “She carries him | 
in her heart as one beloved, and I bear him in mine as 
afriend. Let us now go.” 
At his room he produced a photograph. “Look at 
tltis!” said he, smiling bitterly. “Here is the highway 
robber! Did you ever see a more noble countenance ? 
If innocence does not sit upon this open brow, then 
everything on earth is a lie. But you know now so 
much that I must tell you more. Milla has in her pos- 
session a picture like this. She does not set too high a 
value on it, for she says that where the original is always 
present, the portrait is unnecessary.” 
“Then I was right in my judgment of her,” said I; | 
“but the eye of love, like that of friendship, often sees | 
through colored glasses.” 
“Stjernstrom,” continued Ringeisen, without taking | 
notice of my remark, “was born at Karlskrona, and his | 
father was a shipmaster, who died leaving his family in | 
narrow circumstances. George was an only son, and | 
early devoted himself to the studies that would fit him | 
for the navy, but on the death of his father came to 
Germany and entered as a free pupil the military school at 
B——. Although much older than he was, I became well 
acquainted with him, and after we were attached to the 
same regiment, and he had stood by me in an affair of 
honor, we became intimate friends. At first he had 
rooms in Pfingst’s house, and Milla was then a mother- 
less child. After Pfingst’s second marriage, George 
gave up his rooms, but he did not give up Milla. Her 
father placed no obstacle in the way of their acquain- 
tance, thinking that it was a childish affair which he 
could stop at any time. But after she had persisted in 
refusing several offers and finally rejected the wealthy 
Councillor F——, Milla received the most terrible ill 
treatment from both father and stepmother. This was 
too much—not for Milla, for she bore it like a heroine 
—but for George himself. He had a long interview 
with her father, the particulars of which Iam ignorant 
of, that gave rise to the report that he had been rejected 
as asuitor. Afterward he saw Milla, and conjuring her 
to regard all relations between them as entirely broken, 
took leave of her in an excited manner, without, how- 
ever, hinting at his purpose. To me he said good night 
as usual. The next morning he was gone. Most un- 
fortunately for him came just on that morning the rob- 
bery of the stage, and the circumstantial evidence 
against him. Milla was at first disturbed because others 
suspected him, but she soon gained perfect composure. 











cence to light, for no trace of the robber or of him has 
yet been found. His mother even, whom he dearly 
loved, has never had any news of him, as far as we can 
learn. Milla’s condition at home is in no respect im- 
proved, for her persistent refusal to marry is the occa- 
sion of the most stormy scenes. But she is the orna- 
ment of the best society, and she is regarded with uni- 
versal respect and even homage; there is about her, 
however, a magic circle within which no one can ap- 
proach.” Here Ringeisen stopped, adding: “You see 
that I have not been sparing in my confidence. But it 
does one good to have some one to whom he can open 
all his heart.” - 

I left K——— the next morning. Milla’s image accom- 
panied me over the Channel, and I could not get Ringei- 
sen’s narrative out of my mind. 

IL 

In September, 1853, about a year and a half after my 
stay at K——,, I went to Nordeney, for sea-bathing, and 
found the season at its height. The court of Hanover 
was there, Joanna Wagner was giving concerts, and 
our party concluded to remain there instead of going to 
Helgoland. Owing to the great throng of travellers at 
the custom-house, I became separated from my com- 
panions and strolled toward the downs, in order to en- 
joy the beautiful sunset. A brisk breeze was blowing, 
and as I remained standing for a moment between the 
sand-hills, the roaring of the ocean, which I could not 
yet see, hindered me from hearing any other sound. I 
felt some one touch my shoulder, and, looking round, 
exclaimed in astonishment: “What! Is it you, Rin- 
geisen? You here?” 

“Yes, I am here,” replied he, laughing, “and you are 
here too; but it would seem that you meant to cut me, 
for you passed just now without any recognition.” 

“Was that you with the two ladies ?” cried I; “I didn’t 
know you in your civilian’s dress.” 

“And the two ladies,” interrupted he, “are Milla 
Pfingst and her Aunt Van der Pflug, from Belgium.” 

“My good star has brought me here, instead of my 
going to Helgoland,” said I, exultingly, directing my eyes 
to the ladies who were walking at a short distance from 
us, Milla was still dressed in black, and was easily to be 
distinguished by her graceful movements; her compan- 
ion, also in black, was tall and stoutly built. 

“So near, and yet so near missing you,” complained 
I to Ringeisen.. “Why could you not have sent mea 
single line, telling me that you were here ?” 

“A pretty question for you to ask!” replied he. “Have 
I heard one syllable from you since you were at K ? 
Why should I suppose that you were here, any more 
than at the Hebrides? But enough of reproaches! 
Shall you stay here any time ?” 

“As long as the season lasts.” 

“Splendid! Then we have at least a week before us. 
But let us now go to the ladies; they are waiting, 
Milla has not forgotten you; she recognized you first, 





| strange to say, and she has spoken of you several times 


within a few days, just as if it had been arranged that 
we should meet you on this journey. You have much 
to learn, if you are still interested in her.” 

By this time we had overtaken the ladies, who were 
standing on one of the sand-hills that overlooked the 
sea, Milla’s welcome was so cordial that I might well 
have felt pleased at my reception, especially as it was 
evident that she tried hard to suppress her satisfaction. 
She had changed but little; she looked more beautiful 
and also more serious, a tender sadness pervading her 
countenance. Our eyes were soon fixed upon the wide 
waste of waters, as the sun, half hidden in glowing 
clouds, was just sinking beneath the sea. 

“Here you have the sea,” said I, calling to mind our 
last conversation in K——, “and in all its magnificent 
splendor. 1 have already given your message, and you 
can now in person receive its response.” 

“That I received the first time I saw it,” she replied 
with animation. “And I have since learned to under- 
stand better its language, and we are on very intimate 
terms. My aunt will assure you that I am never tired 
of conversing with it.” 

“Yes, that is true enough!” interposed her aunt; 
“vesterday evening at the concert she insisted on our 
taking seats on the side of the hall next to the sea, al- 
though they were generally avoided by people who did 
not wish to have the really masterly singing disturbed 
by the constant roar of the waves.” 

“We live here in the midst of the great warld,” said 
Ringeisen, turning to me, “and yet we are alone. We 
live on what may be called an island in the island, in 
yonder remote and very humble house with green 
blinds, which the sand-banks around almost hide from 
view.” 

“Captain Ringeisen himself chose the place for us,” 
said the aunt, “and now he must help his friend find a 
shelter.” 

The ladies left us and went toward their dwelling, 
while we strolled on to the public saloon. 


“Tn the first place, then,” began Ringeisen, in answer 
to my questions, “you must know that more than a year 
ago Stjernstrom’s innocence was proved. A Jew peddler 
offered for sale to a locksmith in K—— a lock of pecul- 
iar construction, which he at once recognized as the 
one he had repaired for the traveller whose trunk had 
been ‘stolen. The Jew was arrested, and asserted that 
he had bought it of a day laborer in the neighborhood. 
His house was searched, and a part of the money and 
goods was found on the premises of the man, who finally 
confessed his guilt and was condemned to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. George’s reputation is rehabilitated, 
and no one can now be found who ever believed that 
he was guilty; no one could ever: have suspected the 
good Stjernstrom of such a low crime. Such is the 
world. 

“And not long after that Milla’s grandfather died, 
and, perhaps out of repentance for the harshness with 
which he had treated her mother, made Milla his sole 





But I fear the last day only will bring Georze’s inno- 


heiress. She has since formed a warm attachment to 


her great-aunt, her grandmother’s youngest sister, visits 
her frequently, and they have made several little jour- 
neys together. And thus it happens that she is here. 
She has always longed to see the ocean, and as I thought 
that a visit to a watering-place would do no harm to my 
old limbs, I am here also.” , 

“Milla, then, is now a wealthy heiress!” said I, clap- 
ping my hands together; “I should like to know what 
there is to hinder the whole race of men from being 
thrown into the most lively commotion! And has noth- 
ing been heard of Stjernstrom ?” 

“Not a word!” answered Ringeisen. “My supposition 
that he is not living gains, I am sorry to say, stronger 
confirmation. But Milla still retains what I may call 
her fixed idea, But the change in her pecuniary cir- 
cumstances has had a peculiar effect upon her; she of- 
ten falls into a mood of melancholy which is wholly new 
in her, as if she were thinking: ‘While you possess all 
this, there is one who, on your account, is plunged in 
misery,’ At any rate, it seems so to me. It is sad to 
see one who is so richly endowed with all the qualities 
and means to receive happiness from life so depress- 
ed; and it is touching to witness how the almost 
extinguished spark of hope often kindles into a flame. 
And yet she cannot be said to be at all morbid; she is 
interested in life and fresh in her feelings, though she 
takes no pleasure in what the world calls enjoyment. 
But you shall see for yourself, only take care and re- 
member: Noli me tangere !” F 


Ringeisen threw out this warning asa jest, and I took 
it as such, though I could not conceal from myself that 
Milla exerted upon me, as upon all who came within her 
sphere, a powerful attraction. By his age and his ac- 
quaintance with her from a child, Ringeisen’s relation 
was to her that of a father or elder brother. But I 
could not fail to be somewhat excited by the favor and 
the confidence with which she had distinguished me, I 
might almost say, from the very first. Still, I could not 
deceive myself in regard to that magic circle which sur- 
rounded her, and seemed to forbid all nearer approach. 

On the afternoon of the next day we met again on the 
beach. An acquaintance from Helgoland detained me 
in conversation, while the others walked on. 

“T call this luck!” said he, as he shook hands with 
me; “just arrived, and already in the retinue of the sea- 
bride!” 

“To whom do you give that name?” “Well,to whom 
but to one of the ladies you were with? She is inacces- 
sible to all men—present company excepted,” pointing 
to me—“reserved to all, because, as it is said, she has a 
secret relation with the sea. She often walks at mid- 
night alone on the beach, and some even go so far as to 
say that they have seen the old bearded sea-god rise up 
out of the waves—only imagine it—and draw her down 
with him into the depths. Enviable god! for she is 
beautiful as a Hereid. But Iam detaining you; make. 
haste, for they are looking round for you.” With this 
he hurried off. 

We had proposed a long wali, as far as the so-called 
white downs, an utterly barren stretch of sand-hiils to 
the north. Nothing was to be seen but the desolate, 
shining, white sand. It was already known to me 
through a legend which connected it with the two un- 
married daughters of a king. 

“Do you know the origin of this desolate mound of 
sand ?” inquired I of Milla. 

She replied in the negative. 

“Tt is an eternal monument of woman’s hard-hearted- 
ness,” said I, reciting some verses of the old romance, 
which occurred to me at the moment. 

At this moment a flock of small white sea-gulls 
flashed with their glistening wings over our heads, and 
Milla’s eyes followed them until they were lost between 
sky and sea. 

“Who can say,” said she in a low voice, “that if these 
poor children had possessed wings like these cireum- 
navigators of the earth, they would not have forfeited 
their unenviable renown! And so many a one becomes 
famous without any intervention of his own.” 

There was something so applicable to herself in these 
words, that I was too much moved to pursue the sub- 
ject any farther. Imade some remark, to turn the con- 
versation, but she made no reply; her thoughts were 
far away. 

We went down to the sea-shore, where the tide was 
receding, and where were beautiful shells of every size, 
color and shape glistening in the wet sand. 

“See,” I said, in order to call back her thoughts to the 
present, “the ocean has to-day ornamented its shore 
like a flower-bed.” 

“Yes,” replied she, “and it is always so after a heavy 
sea; [have always, profited by this munificence.”” With 
this she opened a little basket, which she always carried 
on her arm when she walked on the beach, and took 
out a small casket filled with the rarest shells, together 
with a bouquet of autumn flowers which she had gather- 
ed on the island. Holding in one hand the casket, and 
in the other the flowers, she turned to me and said in a 
friendly tone, “Choose one of these, and keep it as a gift 
from me.” 

I was not long in choosing, and took the bouquet. 

She was surprised, and it even seemed as if she re- 
pented having allowed me to choose. She certainly had 
supposed that I should select the casket of shells. 
Ringeisen too, as well as Aunt Van der Pflug, thought 
that I had made a very strange choice. 

“The sea-bride is fast becoming a siren to you,” said 
I to myself the next morning, after having passed a 
restless night; “you must take care, without allowing 
yourself to be bound to the mast, as Ulysses was; she 
shall know why I chose the flowers; I will make her a 
present in return; I will call upon the muses to help 
me!” 

That afternoon, as we were seated near the beach, I 
took a poem from my pocket, and handed it to the now 
silent and serious Milla, with the request that she would 





accept it as a present from me. 
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She hesitated, and her aunt jestingly said: “Read it 
to us first; Milla does not wish to buy a pig in a poke.” 

“Tt is a gift; and one should not look a gift-horse in 
the mouth,” said Ringeisen, in the same bantering tone. 

“They are only a few simple verses,” interrupted I, 
“and they are entitled ‘Shells and Flowers.’ They 
run thus:— 

‘A little box of fairy shells, 
A fresh bouquet of a flowers! 


Which shall I choose? In each there dwells 
A charm alike for earthly hours. 


Born of the wave and wreathed with foam, 
The sea-shells bloom upon the strand, 

Sparkling with light, with tinted doiue, 
Like dewy flowers their leaves expand. 


In both one painter’s art is seen; 
In both one sculptor shows his skill; 
One hand divine, one thought serene, 
The flower and shell with beauty fill. 
One thing, alas! escaped my thought, 
For often errs the passing view— 
Long years the shells with beauty fraught, 
By morn the flowers have lost their hue. 


A few brief hours their beauties fade, 
Their living bloom a transient guest ; 

My doubt is o’er, my choice is made! 
The flowers I press unto my breast. 

Milla accepted the verses with thanks, but with such 
an expression of deep feeling and also of sorrow, that 
the others exchanged a glance almost of affright, and I 
was moved in a manner that I can never forget. 

I was in no mood of keeping up a conversation on or- 
dinary topics, and soon left the company. I must give 
way to my own thoughts. Thoughts? They were 
feelings, to which the understanding was swayed and 
bowed down as the tender sapling before the blast. 
That look awakened a new life within my breast. I 
strode over that bare waste of sand and among those 
pathless hills, happier than the traveler amidst groves of 
oranges and palms. 

Before I had returned home I met Ringeisen, who 
said, as he seized my hand: “I thought I should meet 
you here; the ladies have gone back to the village. 
Milla read over your poem herself, and I saw that her 
eyes were filled with tears.” 

“Tears? What does that denote?” I asked. 

“A woman’s heart is as unfathomable as the deep 
sea,” replied he with a shrug. “I will be honest with 
you and acknowledge that Milla has been less reserved 
with you than with any gentleman since George’s dis- 
appearance. And the emotion she has evinced would 
lead me to believe that she might cherish some new af- 
fection, were I not so long and so thoroughly acquainted 
with her individual character and peculiar tone of 
thought. No, I cannot advise you to attempt to fan the 
apparent spark into a flame; it is all a mere dream.” 

I did not contradict him; I did not believe he was 
right, but I let him go on in his exposition. It was late 
when we returned to our lodging. I placed no confi- 
dence in Ringeisen’s view of Milla’s immovable con- 
stancy, and the germ of longing which had lain dor- 
mant in my heart sprung up and flowered into joyous 
hope. The thought that Milla would be mine became 
the one clue of all my future plans. I was well aware 
that it was needful for me to proceed very cautiously, 
and that I had to weather many a projecting cape; but 
I felt certain that I should win her at last, and a bliss- 
ful future rose before my view, fairer than I had ever 
dreamed. It was settled that we should return togeth- 


9” 


er to K——, and I accepted Ringeisen’s hospitable in- 
vitation to remain there with him several weeks. 
Il. 


Our trunks were packed, and preparations made for 
conveyance to the mainland. But bad weather set in, 
and we deferred starting from day to day. The longer 
we waited, however, the higher rose the wind, and 
the more tempestuously fell the rain, until at last it 
blew aperfect hurricane, and the waves were dashed 
with such violence over the generally calm “wash” that 
the passage both by land and water was entirely cut off. 
The royal court, as well as the rest of us mortals, was 
compelled to accept the situation. Ringeisen chafed 
with impatience, for his leave of absence had expired; 
Aunt Van der Pflug became restless, and could not con- 
ceal her vexation as all the evidences of being weather- 
bound hourly increased, but Milla and I yielded with- 
out a murmur to the inevitable. She even seemed to 
take a secret satisfaction in being obliged to put off the 
departure. But an event now occurred which complete- 
ly absorbed the interest of all who were on the island. 

The wind veered from west to north, and raged with 
such fury that even the islanders began to be anxious 
and restless. The thunder of the rolling waves that 
dashed far in over their usual bounds, and the terrific 
howling of the tempest, aroused us all from sleep, and it 
seemed as if the very ground beneath us trembled at 
the assault of the on-rushing sea. At day-break the 
news spread from house to house that a vessel had been 
driven ashore and was going to pieces. In a short time 
the beach was alive with people, some of whom came to 
render assistance, and some to be idle spectators of the 
fearful spectacle. The vessel had struck upon a danger- 
ous shoal about a mile from the beach, her sails were 
gone, her masts were tottering, and her crew were seen 
here and there upon deck making signs of distress. 
Two boats set out from Nordeney, but the smaller was 
unable to get through the surf that drove in yeasty 
waves between the ship and the strand. By the most 
skillful management the larger boat came within a hun- 
dred yards of the wreck, was then hurled far to leeward, 
and in an almost swamped condition was with great dif- 
ficulty brought again to land. To make another at- 
tempt was wholly vain. Those on shore could only 
gaze at the impending destruction. The masts gave 
way, the hull rose with one mighty surge and then van- 
ished in the depths, leaving no mark of the place where 
it had been. Horror was depicted on every face. Who 
were those shipwrecked ones? Whence had they 
come, and whither were they bound? 

It was no longer than ten minutes before the beach 





was strewn with fragments of the unis and shortly 
afterward the sands were covered with coffee-berries, 
which the islanders began to gather up with most lively 
activity. Provided with baskets, boxes and axes, they 
hastened to avail themselves of this “providential wind- 
fall,” and in a very short time the strand was as full of 
stirring life and bustle as an ant-hill. 

But all eyes wert soon fixed upon a distant object 
floating on the waves, and as it rose for a moment on 
the fearful surge,one and another human being could be 
seen clinging to the frail support. It was the roof of the 
cabin on deck, and five men were counted, as the raft drew 
nearer, leaping onward as it were to swift and certain 
destruction. Nearer and nearer it came to the raging 
breakers. A boat was safely launched through the surf, 
for the sight of this utter distress and peril awakened 
fresh strength and courage in the sailorson the island. 
For them, too, it was a struggle for life and death. The 
hardest eyes looked on with tearful anguish, and women 
covered their faces with their hands and knelt upon the 
wet sands in prayer. The brave attempt was crowned 
with success, the raft was reached, and the men were 
brought safely to land. The rescued were the captain 
of the vessel and four sailors, who were carried in an 
exhausted state to Nordeney and placed under the care 
of a physician. 

Broken pieces of the wreck were from time to time 
driven ashore. Full half an hour had passed, when 
again all eyes were directed to an object tossing in the 
boiling foam, a man clinging to a raft, made of two spars, 
fastened together. The flood tide was just turning, but 
the waves driven by the north wind still ran mountain 
high. The raft seemed to be hurled from one foaming 
summit to another, and now to sink in the abyss. Now 
the man has lost his hold,and now he has gained it 
again! How jong could this fearful struggle last? “He 
must be a young man,” said the older seamen, “or it 
would have been all over with him long ago; and he 
must have a rope fastened to the spars, or he could not 
so often recover his hold!” Now he plunged into the 
awful breakers, and the spars rose upright, turned over 
and disappeared. Again they rose and the man still 
kept his hold. At least fifty men rushed waist deep 
into the sea, each wishing to be the first to rescue the 
drowning man. At the moment he felt the delivering 
hand, all his strength was gone, and he was borne like a 
corpse to land. His deathly pale face was streaked with 
blue, and his eyes were closed. Heseemed to be young, 
handsome and strongly built. Accompanied bya phy- 
sician, and followed by the crowd that had witnessed his 
dreadful struggle with death, he was taken in a carriage 
to the village. 

From the five rescued men, who were soon restored to 
health and strength, and made their deposition before 
the magistrate, we learned that the vessel was a Swedish 
brig laden with coffee from Brazil and bound to Bremen’ 
The man saved upon the spars, whose critical condition 
still required the most skillful medical treatment, was 
one of the mates of the vessel. 

I had been one of the first to hasten to the beach when 
the alarm was given, and I found Ringeisen already there 
with the two ladies, who had passed a sleepless night. 
We had been witnesses of the whole tragedy, to its very 
close, and Ringeisen had gone with the first rescued 
sailors to the village. We also now turned toward home, 
for Milla was completely worn out and exhausted; si- 
lent and with bowed head she walked by our side. 

“Now you have seen the ocean in its wrath,” said I, 
breaking the silence. 

“I have, indeed!” replied she, bursting into tears, 
and unable to repress her sobs. To escape notice we 
took the shortest way toward the house. 

In the afternoon I met, as they were coming from the 
house where the mate was lying, under the physician’s 
care, the physician himself accompanied by a govern- 
ment official. They were reading the legal protest and 
the list of names, both- of those who were saved and 
those who were lost. 

“Thrown together by chance from all parts of the 
world!” said the physician, holding the list before me. 

I cast my eyes over the list, and, unable to repress my 
emotion, begged him to tell me whether it would be pos- 
sible for me to see for a few moments the patient whom 
he had just left. He gave his consent, and in afew min- 
utes we stood by the bedside of the weak and shattered 
man, who replied to my few questions in a faint and bro- 
ken voice. 

Ihurried away with trembling haste to the house of 
my friends. Milla sat by the side of her aunt, leaning 
her head upon her hands and lost in thought. 

“What news?” asked Ringeisen. 

“T have justcome from the shipwrecked,” I began in 
a timid voice, but quickly regaining courage, “from the 
one who was last saved—he is now convalescent—but he 
has lost everything—he is from Sweden—the only son 
of a widow who lives in Karlskrona—his name is George 


Stjernstrom !” 
“Father in Heaven!” cried Milla, sinking as if_in a 


swoon in the arms of her aunt. Then she rose, her 
whole countenance beaming with joy, folded her hands 
as if in prayer, and became composed and calm. 

“Ringeisen, go to him, see that he wants nothing,” 
entreated she, “prepare him for my coming.” 

I had seen enough. The floor under my feet seemed 
to give way. It was I who had been shipwrecked! 

I accompanied Ringeisen a short distance, and there 
waited for him to come back. In a few minutes he 
came where I stood, saying: “He will soon be on his legs 
again; I administered a better strengthening cordial 
than any physician could give him. Milla has proved 
the truth of the saying that ‘the attraction of the heart 
is the voice of fate.’ ” 

“In my case,” replied I, “it has proved to be false. 
Milla’s hope has been fulfilled by this shipwreck, and 
mine has been 'ost.” 

“No, my good friend,” answered he, shaking his head; 
“believe me, your hope would have proved vain, had this 





event not happened; and you would have suffered more 








in the course of time, for it weal hone been shattered 
against a rock which is stronger in its power of resist- 
ance than the crags of the sea—the rock of a woman's 
constant heart.” 

A week later and we five were ferried in the laughing 
sunshine over the wash. The fifth member of the party 
was a pale man, wrapped in a cloak, whose countenayce 
bore evident marks of a long struggle with sorrow, and 
of recent, severe prostration. Milla sat by his side 
watching his least movement, and responsive to every 
word and look. We took care that they should suffer 
no intrusion from the curious fellow-passengers. A fair 
wind swelled our sails, and wafted the long-tried ones to- 
ward the haven of happiness and rest. 

All had been explained. He had sent news to his 
mother as often as he had an opportunity, but had 
charged her to keep it secret from every one. He had 
wished to leave Milla entirely free, until he had earned 
enough to claim her for his own, if she still retained her 
love. With all his property he had shipped as second 
mate on board the brig, a post for which he was qualified 
by his early studies, with the intent of devoting himself 
to a sea-faring life. 

“T set sail,” said he,“full of hopeful courage, but with 
the vessel all my hopes were sunk in the sea.” 

“And the sea,” replied Milla, “has taken pity on you 
and me, has brought you back to me, and shal! never 
take you from me again.” 

When we reached the mainland, I determined to take 
leave of my friends, for I had entirely changed my plans 
for the future. “Really,” said Aunt Van der Pflug, “you 
are hurrying away trom us, as if you had been serving 
out a sentence of banishment on the island, and thank- 
ed heaven that you were released. Don’t forget the 
pleasant hours we have passed there together.” 

“Never, as long as I live!” was my answer. “From 
you,” added I, turning to Milla, “I have one token of re- 
membrance”—I drew her present from my valise—“this 
wilted bouquet.” 

We exchanged farewells andthe mail coach drove off. 
Many years have passed since then; the wilted flowers 
are still in my desk, and the recollection in my heart 
— Boston Journal. 


JUST FOR FUN. 


Aquatic sports—the race of milkmen for the nearest 
pumps. 








One of the pleasantest kinds of husbandry is that of 
destroying a widow's weeds. 

Nothing like a cold in the head to humble a man. 
It is pretty sure to bring him to his sneeze. 

A Frenchman, wishing to compliment a girl as a “lit- 
tle lamb,” called her a “small mutton.” 


Brigham Young sometimes differs from divers and 
sundry of his mothers-in-law, which leade to a regular 
platoon attack from them “all along the line.” 

A medical student says he has never been able to dis- 
cover the bone of contention, and desires to know wheth- 
er it is not situated very near the jaw-bone. 

Scene—Boys playing in the road-way. Clergyman— 
“And so you are building a mud village, are you, and 
that’s thechurch? But why haven’t you made the par- 
son?” Boy—‘We hadn’t dirt enough.” Parson con- 
tinues his ramble. 

A New York politician, in writing a letter of condo- 
lence to the widow of a “country member” who had 
been his friend, says: “I am pained to hear that —— has 
gone to heaven. We were bosom friends, but now we 
shall never meet again.” 





SEWING MACHINES, — 
OF ALL KINDS, 


Are a very useful and almost INDISPENSABLE FAMILY AssIsT- 
ANT, and, above all others, the 


ABT IN A 
SEWING MACHINE: 


Possesses in an eminent degree the EsseNTIAL QUALITIES which 
recommend it to all as the most complete and 


Best Family Machine, 
As well as the Most DURABLE FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
of any yet invented, and is eae to every variety of work need- 
ed in the FAMILY OR hf A. SHOP. 
S LIBERAL. 
For cash or on menue isenaa MENTS to suit purchasers. 





SA LESROOM, 24 Temple Place. 


H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
Dee. 3. lm 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby cotage professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OFFICE--579 Tremont Strect 
near Union Park, ’ Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, ly Jan. 1. 


MARS TON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. tf 


HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 
Neo. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made toorder. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ingand Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest a. 

Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Oct. 15. 


12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MFG CO., 
N. CLARK, AGeEnt, 
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THE WEED 








Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticrry, Duraniciry, and Errecrivensss, in executing 
LIGHT and HEAVY work, is not equalled by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-ADJUSTING 
TENSION.” 

Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, Fring 
Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the same time, Hem- 
Stitch, Sews from thick to thin, and thin to thick, 
without change of tension. 


Makes little nose. Runs very easily, and with great speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought an 1 payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 





AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 59 Agents wanted on commis- 
sion. Apply to or address 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


JAMES HI. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 
Noy. 12. BOSTON, nal 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 
Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stam|imering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., Rev. E. E. Hale, and Mary” A. Livermore. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 


MRS. PAIGE, 

Teacher and Author of the N oti and 

eacher u uber of Pa Rn ny ve Eclectie 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 

Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 


paps. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. July 2. 
“KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 
Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best and most 

Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 8 y and as Light as 
any other Machine. It uses a straight need| s, making a tight lock» 
stitch perfectly fair on both sides. It has the new paten 
holder. No springing or bending of the needle in raw eye & from 
coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dropped or m itches. 
It a uses an improved and patented ‘silent feed” and positive 
take- 
This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT DESID- 
ERATUM 80 long and anxiously looked for, in which all the es. 
sentialities of A PERFECT MACHINE are combined. 
For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 

No. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 

General Agent for New England States. Also, General Agent 

for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
eae AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. a 
Noy. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings, &e. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 





Nov. 5. 3m 315 Washington St., Boston. 


Nov. 5. 6m 
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Gonrespondenge. 


Hardly more marked is the individuality of persons 
than of places. Even here in the West, where society 
is still to a great extent in solution, a sufficient crystal- 
ization has taken place to indicate difference and de- 
fine general outlines. Cleveland is a school-girl not 
yet emancipated from memories of her New England 
home, and influenced more by remembered traditions 
than by the vital and progressive spirit of the present. 
Standing on the shores of her beautiful lake, wooed 
by her ebstreperous lover, the Great West, the prim 
Puritan maiden looks over her shoulder for a sugges- 
tion from the maternal eye, and while coyly extend- 
ing her fingers to her urgent suitor, is careful to be 
conservative, orthodox and eminently respectable. 

Chicago is the James Fisk of cities; dashing, execu- 
tive, unscrupulous, tearing down the old without a 
twinge of regret, building the new, accomplishing with 
ease the apparently impossible, making the wonderful 
story of Aladdin and his lamp an every-day common- 
place. Little troubled with convictions of its own, it 
is good-naturedly tolerant of the opinions of the rest 
of mankind. Loving excitement, it rejoices in any- 
thing that creates a sensation. Caring little for ortho- 
doxy, it delights in oratory, and, utterly indifferent to 
reform, entertains new ideas with the largest hospitali- 
ty. Stagnation would have more terrors for it than a 
siege involving starvation, and it would sooner by far 
be neighbor to Vesuvius than Arcadia. 

In striking contrast to these two, is Detroit, the old- 
est of Western cities—dignified, self-poised, moderately 
conservative, but quite ready to consider new issues. 
The old French blood in its veins still tinges its manners. 
More genial than Cleveland, more deliberate than 
Chicago, it gives courteous hearing to the questions of 








the day. I was especially struck with the spirit of can-. 


dor and fairness that characterize both its press and its 
people. Its audiences are not converted by a witticism, 
but neither are they prejudiced by a sarcasm. Candid- 
ly weighing the arguments for and against, it arrives at 
its own conclusions, and abides by its own convictions. 

There is something hospitable and attractive in the 
very atmosphere of Detroit—the broad, airy streets, 
the cheerful houses, so varied in their architecture, the 
handsome public buildings. There is something re- 
freshing in the absence of long rows of houses all alike, 
in the quaint old mansions of a century ago, standing 
side by side with modern cottages and “brown stone 
fronts.” On one of the principal streets stands the 
old mansion of General Cass, a casket for the treasures 
of art collected by Lewis Cass, Jr., during a long offi- 
cial residence abroad; but a single face, that arrested 
my steps as I was passing the window of a picture- 
dealer, moved me more than all—the face of Toussaint 
L’ Ouverture, that image of God in ebony, the heroic 
man, the martyr to freedom. It is not perhaps gener- 
ally known that after Napoleon lured Toussaint to 
Paris, and before he consummated the villainy of con- 
signing him to the dungeon where he was starved to 
death, two portraits of him were taken from life by 
the distinguished French artist, Knal. One of these 
is still in Paris; the other was brought to New York, 
some years ago, and is now in the possession of Mr. De 
Baptiste, a colored gentleman of Detroit. A chromo 
of this latter has been made, which, for fidelity to the 
original, will bear comparison with the best English 
and German chromos; in fact, with the painting and 
the chromo placed side bY side, it is difficult to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

I have rarely seen a face that touched me so deeply, 
and yet it is purely African in type, with wide nostrils, 
thick lips and projecting jaw. One would fancy that 
the picture must be an unpleasant one, but instead, it 
is a grand revelation of the superiority of soul to cir- 
cumstance. The details are admirably managed, and 
the vivid color of the cap and Arab wrap bring into 
strong relief the dusk majesty of the face. A face up- 
lifted and noble in expression, from whose mournful 
eyes and slightly contracted brow speaks a great soul, 


eloquent in its appeal to God from the injustice of 


men. Looking at that face, I realized as never before 
the supremacy of soul; that a great nature will burn 
its luminous way through the darkest face, and a noble 
life glorify the homeliest figure, making it like the 
burning bush aflame with God. I should think every 
lover of liberty, every aspirant to a life consecrated to 
‘ humanity, would want a copy of this picture. To me 
it seems the grandest gospel of the new age.* 

An eight hours’ trip on the lake, which was placid as 
in June, reflecting in its clear depths the splendors of 
moonlight and starlight and unclouded skies, restored 
me to my pleasant quarters in one.of the most hospita- 
ble homes of Cleveland. Ah, me! what would the 
world be without its homes, or life without the minis- 
tration of friends? What compensation for the toils of 
life’s weary day will be the precious memories that will 
enrich its close! 

To me it seems as if the temporary sojourner in some 
green oasis could hardly sigh more regretfully in resum- 
ing his journey across the desert than I in taking my 
leave of the Forest City; of its warm-hearted citizens 
and its hospitable homes. What an ‘open sesame” to 
the hearts of comparative strangers is common interest 
in a great cause! This thought has recurred to me 
again and again during the last week, emphasized by 
earnest utterances, unexpected revelations of character, 
and acts of kindness never to be forgotten. 

Of the deep interest that is really felt in the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement, the superficial looker-on at a 
convention has little idea; nor is one who derives his 
only information on the subject from the reports, which 
“FA fwiend has just told me that J. R Andrews, 52} Washing- 
ton street, Boston, is the agent for the sale of the chromo in Mas- 
sachuee&s. 








are published in the ve dalle papers, Likely | to be much 
nearer the truth. 

If in the place of flippant boy and girl reporters, more 
intent upon smartness than accuracy, we had thought- 
ful men and women, enriched by culture and enlighten- 
ed by experience, the spirit and significance of our work 
would undoubtedly have a fairer presentation; but, af- 
ter all, what is said, whether of an individual or of a 
cause, is of little moment in comparison with what is. 
Facts are stubborn things, and truth is always vital with 
God. One’s estimate of men and things is the measure 
of his own development, and that the boy reporter, with 
a twirl of his moustache, announces to the world that 
“Woman Suffrage is played out,” indicates that he will 
do well to tarry at Jericho some time longer, but beyond 
this has no special signifisance. 

Deep down in the heart of humanity germinate one 
by one the seed-thoughts of centuries. Lying latent 
from the ereation until now has been this one of the 
equality of men and women. Now, touched by the sun 
and dew, acted upon by the genial influences of the no- 
blest civilization that the world has known, it has burst 
the integuments of habit and tradition, and the new 
flower of humanity is unfolding to the world. The age 
is ripe for a womanhood simple and heroic, true to it- 
self, reverent in its attitude to God, devoted to the in- 
terests of the race. The best men, the most advanced 
thinkers of the age, are demanding that the restrictions 
in the way of woman be removed, that she have scope 
for the outgoing of her nature; for, say they, she also is 
of the blood royal, and let her shackles be but removed, 
and she will not fail to ascend her throne—that of a full 
equality with man. CELIA BURLEIGH. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, Dee, 8, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—Patience is a word the meaning 
of which women will certainly learn to the fullest extent. 
When, more than three years since, ten or twelve of 
us met in an “upper room” to form an association, hav- 
ing for its sole object the political enfranchisement of 
woman, we did not anticipate a prolonged contest. 
The country had been so thoroughly enlightened in re- 
gard to the doctrine of universal suffrage by those who 
were pressing the claims of the negro, that any addi- 
tional argument seemed superfluous. Here in Mis- 
souri, too, we took courage from the fact that the origina- 
tors of the movement were women who, with scarce a 
single exception, had exerted themselves to the utmost 
to serve the government in its days of peril, and there- 
fore felt that some recognition of their claims on the 
part of those in authority was imperative. We had 
faith in the justice of our countrymen, and believed 
that it must only be known that we really desired the 
ballot, and it would be accorded us. But we have seen 
the negro, in spite of his ignorance, not only invested 
with the franchise, but empowered to hold office. We 
have seen those who battled to destroy the Republic re- 
stored to the honors and immunities of citizenship— 
while we still stand humbly without, knocking in vain 
for admission, where all others are invited to enter 
freely. 

Still we work on, neither hasting nor resting until 
our object shall be attained. Our programme for the 
winter embraces a convention at Jefferson City during 
the session of the Legislature, and the memorializing of 
Congress and our own General Assembly, with perhaps 
more than the usual number of lectures and meetings. 
We also design sending a deputation to the Governor- 
elect, to press Our claims and to ascertain if possible 
the policy he intends to pursue in regard to the move- 
ment. Itis well known that Gov. Brown was one of 
the earliest advocates of Woman Suffrage, giving it his 
unqualified adherence while in the United States Senate, 
and on various occasions expressing advanced views on 
the subject. During the political campaign just ended, 
this question was held in abeyance to other interests, 
but if one should regard the later expressions of the 
new Governor as indications of his future policy, some- 
thing may be expected at his hands. 

To a political delegation who recently visited him he 
spoke of Missouri as only having taken the initiative in 
the work of social and political reform. He says, “Let 
after-times prove that we are prepared to go forward to 
the problems of the future with an eye single to the 
highest development of individual freedom and equality 
in the social organization ;” and, “Furthermore, let me 
say that there are more triumphs to be achieved in the 
hereafter; that we are only on the eve of the greatest 
social developments, and that it is ours to lead in the 
progression of the future.’ 

These words, which to the ear of hope seem pregnant 
with meaning, may nevertheless be mere empty forms. 
Time-will prove. Our own opinion is, that the Repub- | 
lic has not yet developed a statesman with suflicient 
courage, virtue and ability to lead our hosts on to vic 
tory; our Moses has not yet arisen, but is doubtless still | 
tending the flocks of Jethro, or more likely filling an | 
editorial chair, or ministering to the wants of the litera- , 
ry public. 

And now let me say something in regard to a little | 
private enterprise in which you are somewhat interested. 
It has long been felt that the women engaged in the | 
suffrage cause, as well as others not actively participat- 
ing, but friendly, should see each other more frequently 
than is possible by mere attendance at the suffrage 
meetings. In other words, a permanent place of meet- 
ing was needed, where ladies could drop in whenever 
inclined—where papers and serials and especially the lit- 


erature pertaining to our movement should be kept, and | 


which should also answer for the meetings of our asso- 
ciation. Wealso desired to extend the circulation of the | 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL and to see it domiciled among us. 
In order to compass the two objects at once, private sub- | 
scriptions were obtained from about thirty persons for | 
a stated sum monthly, and the enterprise was further 





aided by the proceeds of 4 a nesien lecture given at t the res- 
idence of Mrs. Beverly Allen by Miss Henrietta Noa, 
recently of London. Tickets for this lecture readily 
sold for one dollar each,and being well attended, the 
proceeds gave us a good beginning. 

To be brief, we have secured a pleasant room in the 
fine new building on the corner of Fifth and Olive 
streets. Mrs. Fanny Holy, an active, energetic lady ar- 
dently devoted to our special work, is placed in charge 
and will act as agent for the JouRNAL. 

The President and Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, whose rooms are contiguous, have 
won the gratitude of the ladies, by the disposition shown 
to aid them in their efforts—profferring the use of fur- 
niture, and in every way giving unmistakable proof of 
good-will toward the undertaking. 

We have had a short visit and a lecture from Mrs. 
Lucy Stone recently. The city papers, without a single 
exception, spoke in the highest terms of the lecture. 
“In all the lectures we have heard on the subject, we 
have never heard it so logically diseussed, said the Demo- 


mony to its merits. It was a source of regret to Mrs. 
Stone’s friends that she could not have remained longer, 
as they had formed many little plans for mutual benefit 
and pleasure which were thwarted by her early depart- 
ure, xe ee 





LITERARY NOTES, 
By J. G. Whittier. 





MIRIAM, AND OTHER PoEms,. 
ton, Fields, Osgood & Co. 
This volume of Mr. Whittier’s later poems is every 

way worthy of the author of “Snow-Bound”’ and the 

“Tent on the Beah;” and the publishers, Messrs. 

Fields, Osgood & Co., have given it to the public ina 

dress befitting the simple elegance of the “Quaker Poet.” 

The first, and longest, of these poems is a versified tale 
of Christ’s treatment of guilt, applied by Akbar, the cel- 
ebrated Mohammedan emperor of Hindostan. The 
poet confesses to the originality of the story, which, 
however, is true enough to the historic character of 
Akbar to have really happened. The Shah comes from 
his divan, tired with the labor of the day. He has 
been hearing all sorts of cases, and is, most of all, wea- 
ried with the strifes of importunate sects. He seeks a 
retired alcove of his harem, and composes himself to 
rest. 

At his feet is one of his favorite women, Miriam, a 
Portuguese. He asks her to tell him some tale she has 
read in childhood, of the Master of her faith, and Miri- 
am, “with low voice and moist eyes,” tells him of the “all- 
loving Christ,” and what befell the woman taken in sin, 
when brought before him. 

The next day, one of the women of his harem is de- 
tected preparing to run away to her native Abyssinia 
with the lover of her childhood, whom she had never 
forgotten, and who had tracked her all the way to Shah 
Akbar’s court. 

The offender pleads for justice and mercy alike in 
vain, till Christian Miriam reminds Akbar of his last 
night’s approval of the Nazarene. 


“One moment the strong frame of Akbar shook 
With the great storm of passion. ‘Then his look 
Softened to her uplifted face, that still 

Pleaded more strongly than all words until 

Its pride and anger seemed like o’erblown, 
Spent clouds of thunder, left to tell alove 

Of strife and overcoming. With bowed head, 
And smiting on his bosom, ‘God,’ he said, 
‘Alone is great, and let his holy name 

Be honored, even to his servaut’s shame!’ ”’ 


The next poem, Norempega, is the account of one 
of the old seekers for New World Eldorados, who tried 
to find the Earthly Paradise on the banks of the Penob- 
scot. Most readers will remember “The Prayer-Seek- 
er,” and “A Spiritual Manifestation,” which with all, or 
nearly all, the others have appeared in our periodical lit- 
erature. From all of these quotation is needless, for 
every one who reads at all will read the book. * 


We Girts: A Home Story. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Those who have read “Hitherto” will not need tobe 
told that, in many particulars, the author of “We Girls” 
surpasses any and all of her American sisters in the art 
of story-telling. Not so formally didactic as Mrs. 
Stowe, she is not a whit behind her in the moral pur- 
pose and effect of her writings, and is immeasurably 
ahead of her in the dramatic element, which is, indeed, 
what Mrs. Stowe especially fails in. She has to tell us 
all about her characters, while Mrs. Whitney’s charac- 
ters tell us all about themselves, not by narratiori, but 

unveil themselves just as all our friends in real life do, 
ie that we know her characters instead of reading about 
them. 
| She is more like Miss Alcott than any one else, but 
has a cleverness, a delicacy of wit, and a command of 
| the resources of language, that Miss Alcott never quite 
| comes up to. The present work was issued serially, in 
this year’s Our Young Folks, and is now reprinted 
‘in an elegant and substantial volume of over two hun- 
dred pages. 

In this new work Mrs. Whitney fully sustains her rep- 
utation. The story never drags, from first to last, in- 
‘creasing in interest to the last chapter. The description 
of the fire is equal to that in “Guy Mannering.” * 


Bos- 











| MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D. 
Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 

Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill, She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
| the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 

She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
we of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
| warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


| July2. Office--292 Washington St., Boston, 


ly 


crat, and other papers bore an equally flattering testi- | 





THE LAWS OF LIFE, 


-— AND — 


WOMAN’S HEALTH. JOURNAL. _ 


This monthly, which closes its 18th volume with 1870, and has 
already earned a reputation as one of the most able, original and 
practical journals published, in its treatment of health, and dis- 
eases and their cure, and especially as affecting woman in the ca- 
pacity of wife, mother and citizen, lays new claims to the favor 
of the public for the coming year, 1871, by presenting itself in 
improved mechanical appearance, in fine tinted covers, with a 
graceful new title-page, and by its very attractive programme of 
matter. 

Dr. James C. Jackson, the widely known, skillful ‘and ac- 
complished Physician-in-Chief of “Our Home’ on the Hillside,’’ 
in addition to occasional contributions, is to have three Series of 
Articles. 1. ‘Interviews with Invalids:’’ Covering the ‘‘case of 
a skeleton girl who was cured;”’ of an “insane allopathic pbysi- 
cian cured; ‘a gutter drunkard cured;” an “apparently incura- 
ble sore leg cured ;” “case of opium-eating cured ;” “a hypochon- 
driac banker cured;” etc., ete., etc. Second Series: “Incidente 
and Reminiscences in my Life:’’ Consisting of entertaining and 
instructive stories of his eventful life. Third Series: ‘Letters to 
a School-Girl,” as follows: 1. Care of the Hair. 2. Preserva- 
tion of the Teeth, 3. Training of the Eyes, 4. Cultivating the 
Voice. 5, Developing the Bust. 6. Keeping the Stomach 
Healthy. 7. Insuring Healthy Action of the Bowels. 8. Care 
of the Legs and Feet. 9. Clothingthe Body. 10. Getting Plen- 
ty of Sleep. 11. Whatto Study. 12. Choice of a Profession. 

The editor, MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D., who, since its 
first issue, has conducted this journal with mugh tact and ability 
promises twelve articles on the “Domestic Habits of Woman: 
1, The Woman Herself. 2. Her Husband. 3. Her Children. 
4. Her House. 5. Cooking, 6. Sewing. 7. Receiving Com- 
pany. 8. Social and Religious Associations, 9. Recuperating. 
10. Bathing. 11. Nursing the Sick. 12. Sleeping, ete. 

Murs. Fanny B. JouNnson, Assistant-Editor, a lady of experi- 
ence and clear statement in the department in which she writes, 
will contribute monthly practical articles on Gardening, as: Care 
of House-Plants in Winter; Laying out of Yards and Gardens; 
Vines, and their Training; Preparations for Winter Gardens; 
Shrubs, etc., etc., etc. 

Dr. James H. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces a series 
on Anatomy and Physiology: Anatomy of the Heart; Circula 
tion of the Blood; Physiology of Nutrition, Comprising Masti- 
cation and Deglutition; Anatomy of the Stomach; Stomach Di- 
gestion; Bowel Digestion; Absorption and Sanguification. 

Mrs. Katy J. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces Notes 
and Letters on Home-Life, and Household Interests, including: 
Housekeeping in its Various Departments; Furnishing; Arrange- 
ment and Decoration of Rooms; Care of Fruits and Vegetables ; 
Cooking Recipes; Attractive Hygienic Meals; Social Needs of 
Children; Motherly Cares and Pleasures; Clothing and Feeding 
of Children; Home Studies and Amusements. 

Besides, special subjects are to be treated by other writers. Al- 
chohol and its Effects, and Pomology, each have a department. 
Letters from Friends; Methods of Treatment for Particular Dis- 
eases, both Acute and Chronic; Answers to Medical Questions; 
Life and Doings at Our Home, and many other subjects relating 
to life and health, will be discussed. 

Terms, $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent free to whoever 
requests them of the Publishers, 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
G-co8—& Daneviisa, N. nde 


Ww. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 
Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 





_Bev. 26. 


For the accommodation of his patients, many of whom find it in- 
convenient to visit his residence upon Rollins street, has taken 
pleasant and accessible rooms at 
No. 147 TREMONT St., 
(Corner West Street.) 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 


Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
ond reliable. @~Cn-—cow oom. 3. 


ALL WANTING SEWING-MACHINES 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CoO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call on us. We 
have the finest sewing-machine rooms in Boston, and the largest 
stock of machines for purchasers to select from. We have also 


on hand the 
“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and examine it be- 
fore you purchase. REMEMBER THE PLACE! And call on 


or address 


Wihite, Smith & Co., 


a8 Fen PLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Dee. 10. 3m 





PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 


Pianos from $259 to $1000. Pianos to let. 
PIANOS SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
Dec. 10. 


B5, INSTALLMENTS. 
REMOVAL 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston.) 

We have removeddrom 130 Tremont street to the new and «p&- 

cious rooms, 
323 Jashington street, cor. 

where we shall sell all the first class SEWING WaCiines on 

more favorable terms than any Company in New England FOR 

CASH. 

Cash by $5 Monthly In Installments, or may be paid 
or in Work. 

Ladies desiring to ors Machine - ANY a will find it to 
their advantage to call before purchasing. Dec. 10. 

















